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CHAPTER ONE 


mitry Shostakovich has long been regarded as one of the lead- 

ing modern composers, a_ reputation truly deserved. His 
talent is that of the bold explorer, the imaginative thinker, his in- 
dividuality clear-cut and unmatched. His life in music falls into a num- 
ber of stages marked by some specific feature. Nevertheless, there are 
common features running through all his work that betray his author- 
ship literally from the first bars. 

And that work covers practically every genre-—operas and ballets, 
symphonies and concertos, orchestral suites and overtures, cantatas and 
oratorios, string quartets and chamber pieces with piano, incidental 
music for plays and films, popular songs and light music. His works 
exceed a hundred in number. 
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The music of the mature Shostakovich is not calculated to soothe 
the idle ear, it compels the brain to work and the heart to beat faster. 
It is equally cogent when the fortissimo is as furious as the dry roll 
of thunder and in those brief moments when it is suddenly illumined 
by a soft and pure light. The music of Shostakovich invokes the very 
greatest that is alive in the consciousness and the conscience of man. 
He is far removed from the passive contemplation of reality and is 
fully appreciative of the ethic purpose of art, of its great role in ideo- 
logical formation. He will have nothing to do with the abstract play 
of sounds. The “art for art’s sake” of the aesthetes is alien to him and 
finds no place in his music. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine Shostakovich handling any- 
thing but a contemporary theme. And it is a contemporariness seen 
through the eyes of a Soviet artist whose interpretation of what he ob- 
serves is the diametrical opposite of, say, the urbanists, with their 
cacophonous representation of the “devil-city,” their naturalist imita- 
tion of the whole kaleidoscope of street noises, their chaotic symphony 
of the machines. 

The focal point of Shostakovich’s art is invariably man, for he ar- 
dently loves people with their joys and sorrows, their pleasures and 
their sufferings. But his hero is not the metaphysical “man in general,” 
nor is he the “ideal individual,” the beautiful but Utopian abstraction 
of the romantics. His is the very concrete man of our day, of this age 
of ominous historical upheavals and tremendous change. It is because 
of his love for this man that Shostakovich hates war, fascism and vio- 
lence of any kind. From this point of view, from the viewpoint of 
Soviet humanism, his art reflects today’s conflict of opposing social 
forces. 

War, fascism, violence.... Need one wonder that in his persistent 
endeavour to comprehend the fate of mankind, Shostakovich often 
turns to the musical tragedy? 

Not that he is a romantic. He is not interested in the sphere of the 
intensely subjective or the intimately lyrical, and such themes occupy 
a minor place in his work. Only by way of exception do we meet with 
moods typical of romantic art—love, passion, yearning or their oppo- 
sites, ennui, disappointment.... Shostakovich does not, as a rule, ex- 
hibit his own soul in his music but chcoses the broadest reality; his 
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own ego, where it is 1n evidence, is typical of the given milieu and the 
given moment. From this it follows that in his work the tragedy of the 
individual grows into the tragedy inflicted on mankind by the forces of 
evil and the tragedy of the evil itself. 

The type of tragedy met with in Shostakovich’s symphonies and 
major chamber compositions is one that has grown up in our own time, 
specifically in Soviet art. It is not, incidentally, peculiar to Shostako- 
vich, although he had the honour to be one of the first (and the best) 
in the field. It is a tragedy typical of the present day in world history 
and the new Soviet outlook on the world, on the fate of man and on the 
relations between the individual and the community in which he lives 
helped the composer understand this and express it in music. 

Despite his undoubted versatility Shostakovich is first and foremost 
a symphonist, a word that must be understood to mean ability to pro- 
duce large-scale orchestral works that embody the unfolding purpose- 
fulness of drama and can rise to the heights of philosophical general- 
ization. Gustav Mahler said that for him to write a symphony meant 
creating a whole world. And Shostakovich’s symphonies are all-em- 
bracing and significant in their content. None of those written in the 
mature period carries a thematic literary subject but each of them is, 
neverthzless, a programme symphony in the sense that it contains 
a distinct, developed and concrete set of ideas. 

Shostakovich is an artist who has opened up a new page in the 
history of symphonic music. The new treatment of “eternal” problems, 
the presentation of problems new to symphonic music, the new outlook 
of the world—all this has been inculcated by Soviet aesthetics and by 
the forty years’ experience of Soviet art as a whole. Great as Shostako- 
vich’s achievements may be, we must not forget in analyzing and as- 
sessing them, that side by side with him there are other composers im- 
bued with a like enthusiasm for innevation—Nikolai Myaskovsky, Sergei 
Prokofiev, Aram Khachaturyan and others, all of whom added their 
quota to the common fund of meaningful music. 

Shostakovich’s innovations have been built on the firm foundation 
of tradition; he garnered much from the work of three great symphon- 
ists—Beethoven, Chaikovsky and Mahler. From Beethoven he inherited 
the urge to comprehend in philosophic thought a whole world 
whose centre is man, the champion of reason, man the material- 
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ist and democrat; Chaikovsky gave him tense emotion, implacable 
hatred of death and a fervent desire to understand his fellow men 
in pain and in sorrew; from Mahler he acquired the direct nexus 
between symphonic expression and the thoughts, feelings and images 
of his epoch together with an ability to expose evil by the use of sar- 
casm; from all three came a profound realization of the noble and 
ethical mission of symphonic music. 

Shostakovich’s musical language is new, and, like everything really 
new, one must study its structure, one must, to some extent, grow ac- 
customed to it, for there is a certain difficulty in its immediate com- 
prehension. 

When Shostakovich published his earlier scores many critics regard- 
ed him as nothing more than an audacious, albeit talented, iconoclast, 
ruthlessly destroying all canons and going counter to all tradition. 
Many years had to elapse, years in which Shostakovich in search of 
himself and artistic truth underwent an intricate and difficult evolu- 
tion, before it became clear that the new idiom was not without kin 
merely because it was new. 

The kinship proved to be extensive and the relatives numerous. Close 
bonds with Russian classical music, Mussorgsky in particular, and 
with Russian vocal music, from old peasant folk songs to modern 
Soviet popular songs, soon became manifest; his works showed lines 
of heredity leading to Vivaldi, Bach, Liszt, Bizet. It is not always 
easy to detect such traits but the ear and eye of the experienced musi- 
cian must inevitably uncover them and find in them one of the most 
important features in Shostakovich’s style. 

This abundance of “sources” does not in any way reflect on the 
composer's individuality. Dmitry Kabalevsky, a prominent Soviet 
composer, said in an essay that Shostakovich might well repeat 
Mozart's words in respect of himself: ‘Everything that came before 
me is mine!” Indeed, it is this unbroken line of succession with the 
great predecessors added to originality that constitutes an indispens- 
able feature of every significant artist. 

In the structure of Shostakovich’s works we are again confronted 
with innovations. His feeling for architectonics is inborn and he has 
acquired a masterly sense of structure-the two combine to keep him 
‘all the time away from trodden paths and generally accepted patterns. 
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And it is no longer the abstract invention of patterns for their own 
sake that ignores the content of the music, a sin he was at times guilty 
of in his youth. Today he creates the farm together with the music, 
they emerge together from the substance of the underlying ideas as 
they take shape in his imagination. 

His element is the symphony orchestra, his scores show his fine 
understanding of the nature and possibilities of every instrument and 
every combination of instruments. His discoveries in timbre are so 
unexpected as to be astounding. But even his most magnificent tutti 
are economical, there is not a single superfluous note. We may find 
fragments in any of Shostakovich’s symphonies where the entire score 
consists of only two or threé staves that in execution produce a volu- 
minous tone. 

Shostakovich thinks in terms of the orchestra. For him “‘orchestra- 
tion’”’ is not a subsequent procedure to give timbre and colour to a 
prepared musical fabric, a means of giving his work its finishing 
touches. The orchestral timbres come to him at the same time as the 
melody, harmony and rhythm, at the moment the idea is born. This 
makes it unnecessary for him to begin by writing the piano sketch of 
a future work—he never composes seated at the piano, but sits at his 
desk and writes the whole score straight off. He seldom makes “rough 
copies,” and the one and only version of a score rarely contains erasures 
or corrections; the printed scores differ from the manuscript copies 
in a few minor details. 

This goes to show that Shostakovich does not know those tormenting 
doubts that are so common to composers, when the composer is part way 
through his composition and is still uncertain how it is going to end; 
he tries everything, unpicks his piece and remakes it time and again, 
seeks the advice of friends and colleagues, and only realizes his own 
sins of technical omission and commission when he hears what he has 
written. 

Shostakovich does not belong to the category of composers who 
build up their works from a series of rough drafts, from some prelim- 
inary sketches. After allowing his ideas a sufficiently lengthy incuba- 
tion period, he sits down to write without any hesitation and with a 
firm grasp of his intentions and the ways in which they are to be 
realized. This explains the astounding speed at which he works. Fur- 
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thermore, not one of Shostakovich’s published works exists in more 
than one variant. We may recall how, in the difficult days of the war, 
in surroundings to which he was quite unaccustomed and that were 
in themselves nerve-racking, in the town of Kuibyshev in December 
1941, he wrote the gigantic finale to his Seventh Symphony in about 
a fortnight. The Eighth Symphony was completed in something like 
forty days. 

The time comes when Shostakovich, like any other man whose spir- 
itual development does not stop, finds his thoughts harking back to 
his earlier works with a view to their reassessment. Today he consid- 
ers many of his early works to be of little significance but at the 
time they were composed he did not experience any doubts. 

We must make special mention of Shostakovich’s gift for melody: it 
is rich and varied. Melody is an important ingredient in his music. And, 
like everything else in his work, the melody is new, exceptionally orig- 
inal; in many respects it is still (I draw your attention to this at the 
very outset!) unusual, it has not yet reached the consciousness of the 
mass of music-lovers. It is in this sphere, however, that the strong 
ties with Russian classical music and Russian folk song, that I spoke of 
earlier, are most apparentz.at times they are direct and at others they 
come to him through intermediate links. In the sphere of melody, too, 
we see in Shostakovich the bold innovator and the continuer of great 
traditions of long standing. 

Shostakovich’s bigger works, especially those of the mature period, 
contain melodies that differ greatly in structure, content, character 
and emotional impact. At times they express courageous determina- 
tion, at others they are lofty; or they are childishly simple, pure and 
mischievous, and occasionally they are challenging in the frankness of 
their ‘‘banal’’ merriment. In the composer’s work we come across mel- 
odies that make their impact by an aphoristic conciseness and others 
that, on the contrary, develop “endlessly,” building up out of countless 
fragments that merge into each other. He has composed both arioso 
and declamatory melodies. 

Shostakovich’s melodies cover the whole gamut of human emotions 
—-reverent delight and ruthless, caustic sarcasm, joy, laughter, glee, 
anger, compassion, sorrow.... The all-human is there as in a tremen- 
dous requiem in the first movement of the Seventh Symphony; and all 
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that is profoundly individual is there, too, as in the famous bassoon 
solo: there is the awful image of the “dancing death’ in the third 
movement of the Eighth Symphony and in the finale of the Piano Trio, 
and there is the triumph of all-conquering life in the concluding lines 
of the Seventh Symphony (finale). 

No matter which aspect of the work of the mature Shostakovich we 
examine we are always struck by the newness of his art. In this new: 
ness we draw a line between that which is genuine innovation engen- 
dered by the epoch to which Shostakovich, as a Soviet artist, tries to 
give expression, and those elements of purely superficial novelty, the 
novelty that is mere manner and colour. In other words, Shostakovich’s 
newness has another side to it, a side that we must examine if we are 
to get a complete picture of his creative work and a correct understand- 
ing of some rather significant pages in his musical biography. 

In those early years of ardent seeking he became infatuated with a 
number of tendencies in Western musical modernism. Some of the 
works written in those years lack of emotion, and bear the imprint 
of expressionism or exaggeratedly grotesque eccentricity. His peregri- 
nations in these worlds were facilitated by certain general features 
common to the music of that period and a tendency to paradcx 
in the composer’s make-up that was especially prominent in his young- 
er days. To this we must add his youthful fervency that ofttimes led 
him beyond the bounds of truth to nature and to life. His 
inability to find positive ideals in life, with the resultant sarcastic 
denials that at times became an object in themselves, the extremes of 
experimentation and the extraordinary intricacy of his manner of ex- 
pression, made many pages of Shostakovich’s music unintelligible even 
to professional musicians. All this, of course, meant serious failure for 
the young composer’s work and erected a wall between him and his 
listeners. Such was the case with his operas The Nose and Lady Macbeth 
of Mtsensk and with his Second and Third symphonies. 

Had Shostakovich been left to his own devices, despite his great 
talent, the danger of finding himself in a trap from which there was 
no escape would have threatened him; it threatened a number of talent- 
ed musicians of the modernist school, and they were trapped. To his 
good fortune, Shostakovich’s Soviet environment and the strength of 
public opinion helped him overcome the infantile disorders of modern- 
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ism. At quite an early date, he himself began to feel that his youthful 
work had been contradictory, that there had been a growing conflict 
between his manner in art and the tendencies developing in Soviet art 
in general. 

At the same time it has to be admitted that if the Communist press 
and the Soviet art world had not condemned Lady Macbeth ot Mtsensk 
and some other of his works in 1936, the process of liberation from 
the fetters of modernism would have been a longer and more painful 
one, and he would have had greater difficulty in stepping over the 
border-line between youth and maturity; the Fifth Symphony that 
appeared in 1937 would not have marked a turning point of excep- 
tional importance in Shostakovich’s work and, perhaps, would not have 
won the renown it has in the Soviet Union and abroad. 

It was inthis struggle against the destructive influence of modernism 
that Shostakovich’s personality took shape and his style crystallized. 
The Fifth Symphony was long prepared by the accumulation in 
Shostakovich’s musical consciousness of qualities that were quite 
new in principle (it goes without saying, they were well fed by outside 
ideological influences), but although the old mannerism had been, in 
the main, overcome, it could not disappear in a flash. The “old’’ made 
itself felt vestigially for a long time. 

The intricacy and significance of a work of art often determine the 
intricacy and significance of the dispute that may grow up around it: 
every new work by Shostakovich gives rise to a sharp clash of opinions, 
assessments and view-points. This has happened to almost every one 
of his mature-period symphonies, to many quartets and his cycle of 
twenty-four preludes and fugues. Even when the audience ‘accepts’ 
Shostakovich’s latest piece without reserve, as they did the Fifth and 
Seventh symphonies, there is always a heated discussion in the course 
of which the participants strive to find solutions that are more or less 
in accordance with the composer's plan; a more or less uniform treat: 
ment is also looked for. One cannot always confine oneself to such a 
statement since there may be other attendant circumstances. 

Let us compare the fate of two of his symphonies, the Seventh and 
the Eighth. Their themes and imagery have much in common, they are, 
in fact, almost identical-war; the ideological conceptions are equally 
magnificent and nobly humanitarian; they are both addressed to all 
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mankind and not to the small group of aesthetes, the musical élite; 
they were conceived and written within a short time of each other, 
less than two years. Then why was it that the Seventh Symphony was 
acclaimed to a degree unprecedented in the history of symphonic music, 
while the Eighth, despite its great virtues, only managed to win the 
hearts of an exclusive audience? Most probably because the Eighth 
included passages of a difficulty too great for the many millions to 
whom it was addressed. 

The same thing happened to the Fifth and Sixth symphonies. The 
Fifth was speedily accepted while the “‘deciphering’’ of the idea em- 
bodied in the Sixth took many years. Even today there is no unanimity 
in the interpretation of the latter score. It seems as though the reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that in the Fifth Shostakovich’s idea 
was developed in a straight line and in the Sixth the “line of proof” 
was to a certain degree paradoxical. The sharp polemic around the 
Ninth Symphony, noble and bold in conception, has similar causes. 
Apparently in all works of this type the realistic foundation that is 
characteristic of the composer’s mature work is at loggerheads with 
vestiges of his modernistic past. 

Distant, at times indirect, effects of modernism made themselves felt 
in the difficulties that for a long time confronted Shostakovich in his 
search for a vocal style, since a melody that is designed for the human 
voice must be natural to the maximum degree and there can be no 
question of any of the “‘excesses’”’ of modernism. 

And so we see that Shostakovich’s road to the heights of genuine 
realism was no easy one, it was hard and often tortuous. He made his 
ascent to the summit, fighting for every foot of the way. In 1948, after 
the publication of the Decision of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party on Vano Muradeli’s opera Great Friendship—a decision 
that condemned formalism in art, Shostakovich and many others 
whose names were mentioned in that document were faced with 
the vitally important problem of critically analyzing themselves and 
their work. 

The years that followed form a completely new stage in Shostako- 
vich’s biography. There has been a further evolution, a democratiza- 
tion of style, and the composer has published a whole series of new 
works that have served to enhance his fame. 
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Every important conductor and every prominent orchestra include 
Shostakovich’s symphonies in their repertoire. His work is acknowl- 
edged all over the world. During the past few years alone he has been 
made an honorary member of the Swedish Academy of Music, the 
Santa Cecilia, the oldest Italian musical academy in Rome, and the 
Academy of Music of the German Democratic Republic. Oxford Uni- 
versity granted him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

For the past ten years Shostakovich has been Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. from his native city of Leningrad. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board and one of the secretaries of the Union of Soviet 
Composers. He is a member of the Soviet Peace Committee, Lenin 
International Peace Prize winner and an impassioned and tireless 
fighter against the menace of war; his activities in this field have won 
him the sympathy and respect of progressive people throughout the 
world. All men of culture in all countries know his speeches exposing 
those who want to unleash another world war. 

On 25th September, 1956, the leading Soviet musicians, writers, 
theatrical, cinema and art workers assembled in the Grand Hall of 
the Moscow Conservatoire to celebrate Shostakovich’s 50th birthday. 
It was areal féte; over 500 telegrams of congratulation from all 
countries and from people famous in the world of art lay on the chair- 
man’s table at the meeting. The announcement that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had awarded him a second Order of Lenin on his 50th birthday 
was greeted with an ovation. 

But perhaps no less exciting than this official expression of recogni- 
tion was the atmosphere of profound and sincere friendship that pre- 
vailed in the hall. 


CHAPTER TWO 


hostakovich had the good fortune to become famous overnight 

—-on May 12, 1926, when the Leningrad Philharmonic under 
Nikolai Malko gave the first performance of his First Symphony. The 
score was his graduation work, presented in December 1925 on com- 
pletion of a conservatoire course in composition under the guidance 
of Professor Maximilian Steinberg, himself a well-known composer and 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov’s. 

The symphony created a favourable impression and its 19-year-old 
author was spoken of as a rising star. Authoritative musical critics 
mentioned Shostakovich’s talent for composition, the originality of his 
manner and musicianship of amazing quality in one so young. 

The Moscow premiére of the First Symphony followed soon after, 
and both the Leningrad and Moscow press were unanimous in their 
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appreciation of the work. The Leningrad journal, Sovremenny Teair 
(Modern Theatre), spoke of Shostakovich as “one of the most brilliant 
of the younger Soviet composers.” Muzyka i Revolutsiya (Music and 
Revolution), a Moscow journal appearing in the twenties, said that 
Shostakovich’s symphony was “pleasing in its faultless technique and 
its sparkling talent.” 

Simultaneously with its Leningrad and Moscow performances the 
symphony began its tour round the world. It found a lasting place in 
the repertoires of the most important modern conductors. It was 
played in Berlin on 5th May, 1927, under the baton of Bruno Walter, 
and the Berlin critics called Shostakovich the most promising of the 
young Russian composers. On 2nd November, 1928, Leopold Stokowski 
conducted the symphony in Philadelphia; he was followed by Otto Klem- 
perer, and in March 1931, Arturo Toscanini himself performed it in 
New York. Shostakovich’s name, previously known only to a small mu- 
sical coterie in Leningrad, had made a rapid journey round all the 
leading countries of the Old and New Worlds. 

Shostakovich’s First Symphony proved to be more than a nine-day 
wonder, a very large category of musical works that are relegated to 
the limbo after a short but brilliant life. When the Moscow musical 
world celebrated the 30th anniversary of the First Symphony in May 
1956, messages of congratulation came from almost all the world’s 
prominent musicians. 

And the symphony is not only remembered-it has been retained in 
the repertoires of the leading conductors and orchestras and is fre- 
quently performed in concert halls and on the radio. Quite recently 
Muscovites heard it brilliantly interpreted by Constantin Silvestri, a 
talented Rumanian conductor. In the autumn of 1956 the London Phil- 
harmonic played it during concerts in Moscow and Leningrad. 

What had preceded the First Symphony in Shostakovich’s short life? 
The ordinary childhood of the son of a Russian intellectual family, 
an atmosphere of general culture, the salutary influence of his father, 
a chemist, and the first piano lessons given by his mother. 

Dmitry Dmitriyevich Shostakovich was born on 25th September, 1906 
(New Style), in a house on the quiet Podolskaya Street in St. Petersburg, 
not far from the Institute of Technology. His parents came from Sibe- 
ria and were both musical. His mother had played the piano from 
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childhood and almost all her life had been a music teacher. The father 
was a dilettante in music; he was very fond of singing, especially the 
Gypsy songs that were popular in those days. Shostakovich once told me 
that his father’s musical efforts had had a certain influence on the for- 
mation of the musical tastes of his childhood. 

But let the composer speak for himself. On the occasion of his 50th 
birthday, the Moscow journal, Sovetskaya Muzyka (Soviet Music), 
No. 9 for 1956, published some exceedingly interesting autobiographi- 
cal notes headed “A Contemplation of the Road Travelled.” 

“Now that I have entered my fifties,” he begins, “I should like to 
recall my past, I should like to decide for myself how and why I be- 
came a musician. 

“I grew up in a musical family. My mother, Sophia Vasilyevna, 
studied for some years at the Conservatoire and was a good pianist. 
My father, Dmitry Boleslavovich, was a great lover of music and sang 
well. There were many music-lovers among the friends and acquaint- 
ances of the family all of whom took part in our musical evenings. 
I also remember the strains of music that came from a neighbouring 
apartment where there lived an engineer who was an excellent per- 
former on the ‘cello and was passionately fond of chamber music. With 
a group of his friends he often played quartets and trios by Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Borodin and Chaikovsky. I used to go out into the 
corridor and sit there for hours, the better to hear the music. In our 
apartment, too, we held amateur musical evenings. All this impressed 
itself on my musical memory and played a certain part in my future 
work as a composer. 

“My mother wanted her children to have a good musical education. 
When my elder sister, Maria, was nine years old my mother began 
giving her piano lessons. Three years later, when I reached the same 
age, my mother insisted that I take my place at the piano. My elder 
sister became a professional musician and today teaches the piano at 
the Leningrad Ballet School and also the obligatory piano class at 
Leningrad Conservatoire. My younger sister, Zoya, could not avoid 
her piano lessons but, unlike Maria and I, she did not follow a musical 
career but was trained as a veterinary surgeon.” 

Shostakovich’s first visit to the opera created an impression that has 
remained firmly fixed in his memory. The opera was Chaikovsky’s 
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Eugene Onegin. “I knew much of the music by heart,” he says. “It was 
often played and sung in our house. But when I first heard the opera 
played by an orchestra I was amazed. A new world of orchestral music 
was unfolded before me, a world of new colours... .” 

A short time passed and Shostakovich knew the whole opera by 
heart. This was not only a manifestation of Shostakovich’s phenomenal 
musical memory; for many long years Chaikovsky was one of his 
idols. Several decades later, on the 50th anniversary of the death of 
the composer of Eugene Onegin, Shostakovich wrote: “...Chaikovsky, 
both the man and the musician, occupied a special place in my heart. 
I, like everybody else brought up in the spirit of Russian culture, find 
in him a little piece of myself.” 

Shostakovich was educated at Shidlovskaya’s Commercial School 
where he did well although he had some trouble with geography and 
history, with the latter on account of some specific defects in his 
memory. 

He was in his tenth year when he entered Glyaser’s School of Music 
in Petrograd. He studied there from 1916 to 1918, and in 1919 passed 
the entrance examination to the Petrograd Conservatoire. Here he 
worked under Professor Leonid Nikolayev, head of the Leningrad 
school of piano playing, and became a first-class pianist. In one of the 
reviews published in the Petrograd journal Zhizn Iskusstva (Art Life), 
No. 47 for 1923, we may read the following: ‘‘A tremendous impres- 
sion was created by the concert given by D. Shostakovich, the young 
composer and pianist. He played Bach (an organ Prelude and a Fugue 
in A Minor in an arrangement by Liszt) and Beethoven (Appassionata) 
and then his own works; he played with a confidence and an artistic 
endeavour of great fluency that reveal in him a musician who has a 
profound feeling for and understanding of his art.” And Shostakovich 
was only 17 years old at the time! 

Shostakovich finished his course of piano playing at the Conserva- 
toire in 1923. Four years later he took part in the First World Chopin 
Contest in Warsaw where he was awarded a Certificate of Merit. But 
he afterwards abandoned the career of concert pianist. This is what he 
says about it: “After finishing the Conservatoire I was confronted 
with the problem-should I become a pianist or a composer? The latter 
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won. If the truth be told I should have been both, but it’s too late 
now to blame myself for making such a ruthless decision.” 

Shostakovich’s last concert as a soloist was given in Rostov-on-Don 
in 1930. He rarely appears on the concert stage nowadays and plays 
only his own compositions. Naturally, the long years during which he 
had somewhat neglected the piano had their effect on his playing. But 
every time one leaves a concert hall where he has given a solo perform- 
ance one cannot help but regret that Shostakovich did not develop 
his talents as a pianist to the full. 

Shostakovich’s first essays at musical composition belong to the tenth 
year of his life. In the troubled atmosphere of Petrograd in 1915-16, 
an atmosphere saturated with war and rumours of war, the child’s 
imagination turned to the theme that was uppermost in the minds of 
the adults around him. He composed a piece for the piano which he 
called Soldier—“ever such a long piece,” he says of it, jokingly, “with 
a mass of illustrative detail and verbal explanations” (‘in this place 
the soldier shoots”). The piece ended with the death of the soldier. A 
little later, in 1917, Shostakovich composed a funeral march in memory 
of the victims of the Revolution and even a revoluticnary symphony. 

The young composer soon had three manuscript books filled with his 
compositions but they suffered a sad fate. In the autobiographical 
notes that we have already mentioned, Shostakovich says: ‘I don’t 
know why, but for a short time after my graduation from the Conser- 
vatoire I began to doubt whether musical composition was my voca- 
tion. I was quite unable to compose anything and in a fit of disappoint- 
ment destroyed almost all my manuscript music. Today I regret it, for 
amongst the pieces I destroyed there was an opera, The Gypsies, writ- 
ten to Pushkin’s poem.” 

Prominent Petrograd musicians differed in their opinions of Shosta- 
kovich’s early work. Alexander Siloti, a conductor well known in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, did not, for example, find anything in him worthy 
of remark; Glazunov, on the contrary, ever sensitive and responsive 
to talent, heard Shostakovich’s works and said that the boy absolutely 
must study composition. 

“T studied with great readiness, I would even say with enthusiasm,” 
says the composer in his “A Contemplation of the Road Travelled.” 
“Everything Steinberg taught me I devoured hungrily, absorbing his 
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instructions and advice like a sponge.... In my years of study at the 
Conservatoire I enjoyed the fatherly patronage of A. K. Glazunov. He 
not only kept an eye on the progress I made, and heard all my com- 
positions, he also showed great solicitude for my financial position 
that had become shaky since the death of my father in 1922. I found 
great support in the scholarship grant given me in those years on the 
insistence of Glazunov.... Despite all difficulties I remember that 
period with the greatest pleasure.” 

Shostakovich did not confine himself to piano playing and compos- 
ing but, with a group of fellow-students, made a deep study of musical 
literature. ‘“‘We listened to good music and played a lot ourselves,’’ he 
says. “My classmates from the Conservatoire enjoyed making music. 
We were prepared to make a ten-mile journey on foot or forego our 
supper to hear or play a composition we did not know.” They played 
West-European and Russian music, the old masters and their own con- 
temporaries. 

His first acquaintance with three modern works-—Stravinsky’s Pe- 
trouchka, Prokofiev's Scythian Suite and the ballet The Buftoon-—left its 
mark on his musical development. “I felt the attraction of the new music,” 
he said at a later date. Prokofiev undoubtedly made a great im- 
pression on his youthful imagination. You can feel it in the Three 
Fantastic Dances, in the First Symphony and in the First Piano Sonata 
that came somewhat later. 

In the meantime Shostakovich’s literary tastes were developing. He 
dipped into Chekhov and Gogol, Saltykov-Shchedrin and Leskov and, 
to a lesser extent, Dostoyevsky. His feeling for Pushkin and Lermon- 
tov came early; of the twentieth-century poets, he grew fond of Blok. 
It is worthy of note that Shostakovich got his liking for Mayakovsky 
only when he reached a mature age. Of the West-European classics 
Shakespeare and Byron left the greatest impression on the young com- 
poser. In this way his horizons were widened and his personality began 
to develop. 

Shostakovich’s first work that had crossed the dividing line between 
boyhood and manhood was a Scherzo that appeared in 1919. It was 
originally written for the piano and was orchestrated later. This is 
his opus 1. It was followed by a number of pieces including the Three 
Fantastic Dances (op. 5), his first printed works that appeared in Mos- 
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cow in 1926. The Dances were also the first of Shostakovich’s works 
to take a permanent place in concert repertoires. 

The period that preceded the appearance of the First Symphony is 
one that we know very little about: everything he wrote in that period, 
with the exception of the Three Fantastic Dances, exists only in 
manuscript form. The author has kept the manuscripts far from in- 
quisitive eyes, and the music of that period can only be judged by 
chance copies that fell into the hands of some of the composer's 
friends. Not until the end of 1956 did an article appear by I. Nestyev 
in No. 11 of the journal Sovetskaya Muzyka raising just a corner 
of the veil behind which Shostakovich’s early compositions are 
hidden. 

This article confirms the assumption that Shostakovich’s student 
years were years of searching, that his musical evolution takes its 
beginning from those long-past times, and that in his early composi- 
tions some of the most important features of his style had begun to 
make their appearance in embryonic form. In his Theme with Varia- 
tions for a symphony orchestra (1921-22, op. 3) a direct link with the 
music of Glazunov and his less illustrious contemporaries can be felt, 
whereas. in his Suite for Two Pianos (1922, op. 7), dedicated to the 
memory of his recently deceased father, we hear, on the one hand, 
majestic and sorrowful passages reminiscent of the pathos of Bach’s 
organ music and, on the other hand, the leanings which the young 
composer has towards grotesque harmonic effects. “It is difficult to 
believe that this Suite, with its freedom of development, its thematic 
unity, was written by a 15-year-old composer.” 

Nestyev, in his article, says that Shostakovich revealed the gift of 
a painter of musical portraits, a flexibility of recitation, certain theat- 
rical features coupled with mental acuity and biting irony in the vocal 
transcription of two of Krylov’s fables (1922, op. 4). Three pieces for 
violoncello and piano (1923-24) are marked op. 9. The next work was 
the First Symphony. 

Thus, the symphony was opus 10. This is important! Those who 
begin Shostakovich’s musical biography from the memorable day of 
12th May, 1926, regard the symphony as a brilliant début. Actually the 
work was the result of five years of development, a period of the con- 
stantly growing struggle of a powerful individuality against the tend- 
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ency to cepy that is so natural in youth. Unwittingly but inevitably 
this imitation clearly makes itself felt in the delightful Three Fantastic 
Dances. It would not be difficult for those interested to pick out of 
the third dance, for example, passages reminiscent of Prokofiev's early 
gavottes and in the first two some distant reminders of Stravinsky's 
The Fire Bird. To a far lesser degree such “outside” influences may be 
discovered in his First Symphony. 

From the standpoint of the “records of innovation” current at that 
time, the symphony was modest rather than bold. Let us recall that 
Arnold Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire had appeared in 1912, Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s Histoire du soldat in 1918, Sergei Prokofiev's Sarcasms were 
already more than ten years old at the time Shostakovich was compos- 
ing his symphony, Paul Hindemith had already run to op. 40 (includ- 
ing the “1922” Suite), Ernst Krenek and Alban Berg had become noisily 
famous in the West, Alois Haba was preaching his quarter-tone music, 
atonality had ceased to be a devastating novelty.... 

Against this background of musical modernism Shostakovich’s sym- 
phony was hardly likely to create a furore by the ultra-novelty 
ef its musical idiom. Nor was its imagery ultra-modern, for there was 
much that recalled the recent past in Russian and West-European 
music. It was the world of images drawn from the ancient commedia 
dell’ arte, the world of the harlequinade, that was unexpectedly 
reborn in the first quarter of our century, a world that had become 
known through Fokin’s ballets and Stravinsky's Punch-and-Judy tragedy, 
Petrouchka. 

The breath of this world is felt in the first notes of the trumpet, 
young and resonant notes that remind one of the perky, mischievous 
patter of the fair-ground barker. It is felt, too, in the restless jolting, 
in the march rhythms that are at the same time flamboyant and trou- 
bling in the first movement of the symphony, in its melodies wherein the 
irritable angularity of capriciously broken lines jostles side by side 
with a “strange” refinement, and it is felt in the tempestuous dance 
rhythms of the second movement that are all jingling bells and flash- 
ing spangles. It all is very holiday-like, deliberately theatrical, like 
the quaint relation of something happening in beautiful but artificial 
surroundings created by the dream of the artist. Threads from the past 
stretch to the third movement, too, a slow movement with difficult, 
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tormenting thoughts, with an oppressively warm colour and spicy har- 
monies that at times make us think, even, of Scriabin. 

Despite all that, the symphony had, ever since its first performance, 
the reputation of being “new.” This was not a mistake and was not 
due to somebody’s not having been up-to-date on the mode moderne. 
The fact of the matter was that Shostakovich’s symphony had nothing 
in common with the decadent movement and was by no means the 
“weary art of a sick soul.” What if that which was usual and customary 
did voice itself imperatively in the symphony? With no less persistence 
it was counteracted by that which was really new and healthy—the 
joyful energy of youth bursting through all the pores, mental activity 
that was a stranger to any sort of weakening, but was strong-willed 
and showed a tendency to sharp conflicts, to cutting irony and para- 
doxes. Under the theatrically conventional, outwardly garish motley 
of Harlequin there is the real hero of the symphony, the young man 
of our times, strong, loving life, at moments given to naive dreaming 
or innocent mischief, but who is really beginning to examine the life 
around him with an inquiring, troubled eye. 

The tragic element grows to concentration in the finale—forerunner 
of similar developments in some of Shostakovich’s much later scores. 
The element of tragedy, therefore, appeared in his first compositions 
and immediately acquired a concrete, living content with analogous 
forms and expression. On the other hand, there is a brilliant dynamic 
pulsation in the finale which shows a striving towards an optimistic 
conclusion, towards pcsitive principles. Here is what the composer him- 
self says about his first symphonic effort: “The symphony was an at- 
tempt at profound content and, although the work is immature, it is, 
from my point of view, valuable because of the sincere desire to reflect 
life and reality.” 

The struggle between the old and the new became still more ap- 
parent in the First Piano Sonata (1926, op. 12) that appeared shortly 
after the First Symphony and was not so successful. It was a one-move- 
ment sonata that bore evidence, on the one hand, of the young com- 
poser’s urge to find new means of expression but was, on the other, 
clumsy and so difficult of execution as to be impractical, a reflec- 


tion of the piano style of Shostakovich’s older contemporaries, the 
modernists. 
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It would seem that the wide road to creative achievement should 
have been open to Shostakovich after the First Symphony, but it was 
not so. The composer did not take advantage of it: youth predominated 
and there was a time when the immaturity of his outlook on the world 
and his love of experimentation gave rise to a sharp and long-lived 
crisis. 

The symphony was finished in 1925. The sonata was noted in the 
following year. In the interval between, two short pieces for string 
octet appeared. Both are of considerable interest since they contain, 
each in its own way, embryos (if one may call them so) of the future, 
absolutely independent, idiom of Shostakovich. I shall have to return 
to these two pieces several times. 

After the Sonata there was a quite lengthy break in his work which 
he did not spend in idleness. Is was a period of intensive playing, of 
concert tours in the U.S.S.R. and participation in the Warsaw contest. 
All the time he continued his study of musical scores. It was then that 
he became thoroughly acquainted with Gustav Mahler’s work, a fact 
that played an important part in his later musical biography. But he 
did not write anything for a long time, which shows the complicated 
nature of the processes going on within him. Apparently, it was at 
this time that he burned his juvenile manuscripts. 

The Sonata was his last tribute to the past. In 1927, he wrote the 
pianoforte cycle Aphorisms (op. 13) that were nothing like anything 
he had written before; they consisted of nine miniatures, each with a 
separate name-—Recitative, Serenade, Scherzo, Nocturne, Elegy.... 
These names served more to mark the different parts of the cycle than 
to indicate the real content of the music, mostly two-part, written in 
the abstract manner, abnormally harsh in sound, without even the 
slightest hint of real human feeling. Twenty-nine years later the com- 
poser spoke of his Aphorisms as a composition resulting from ‘‘ab- 
stract experimentation” and an erroneous striving for “originality.” 

How could such compositions appear after the inspired music of the 
First Symphony? 


CHAPTER THREE 


© answer this question we must refer back to those tremendous 
processes going on in Soviet art life and especially in Lenin- 
grad musical life in the later twenties. 

The history of Soviet art begins immediately after the October Rev- 
olution, from Lenin’s decrees on art published in 1917 and 1918, from 
the art propaganda posters of the Civil War epoch and Vladimir 
Mayakovsky’s activities as a poet, from the appearance of the early 
mass songs and the early performances of the Soviet revolutionary 
theatre. | 

The twenties constituted the epoch of the first great flourishing of 
Soviet art; there were a number of outstanding literary productions— 
Fadeyev’s The Rout, two volumes of Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the 
Don amongst them. Soviet dramaturgy matured rapidly and by this 
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time Konstantin Trenyov’s Lyubov Yarovaya, Vsevolod Ivanov’s Ar- 
moured Train 14-69 and Boris Lavrenyov’s Break-up had been staged. 
On the screen Sergei Ejisenstein’s Armoured Cruiser Potemkin had 
created a furore. It'was a decade in which a whole troupe of ‘““Komso- 
mol poets” came to the fore. In general, the chronicle of Soviet art 
in the twenties recorded hundreds of names and thousands of works. 
It was in these years that a decisive shift took place both in the 
political and the purely creative consciousness of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia. 

The fundamentals of the genuinely new Soviet aesthetics of socialist 
realism took on quite recognizable form in this period. They came 
from the whole philosophy of dialectical materialism, from the works 
and statements of Marx, Engels and Lenin. An invaluable ideological 
heritage was handed down from the great Russian critics, publicists 
and philosophers of the nineteenth century. The long pre-revolution- 
ary struggle of progressive Russian social thought against the numer- 
ous forms taken by the decadent movement, especially the varied 
and outstanding work of Maxim Gorky, the founder of Russian pro- 
letarian literature, was an important stage on the way towards the 
socialist interpretation of realism. 

In the post-October period the ideological education carried out by 
the Communist Party amongst the intelligentsia and the measures 
adopted by the Party and the Soviet Government to organize the art 
life of the country on sound lines were the biggest factor in establish- 
ing the principles of Soviet aesthetics. 

It goes without saying that such cultural progress was by no means 
a rapid one, especially in view of the fierce ideological struggle that 
was being waged. Alongside the genuinely new forces of Soviet art 
there were a number of intermediate art groups and trends, some of 
them even calling themselves, significantly, “fellow-travellers.” Then 
there were elements directly hostile, overtly and covertly, to socialist 
art. The situation was made more difficult by the conditions obtaining 
in the period of the New Economic Policy: for a short time the flood- 
gates were opened to let in the ideology of the nouveaux riches with 
their bestial hatred of everything Soviet, their fawning over every- 


thing foreign and their petty-bourgeois fear of not being able to keep 
up with the Joneses. 
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The aesthetic credo of the majority of the art trends that opposed 
Soviet aesthetics was the negation of the ideological content of art; 
it was either frankly open or was concealed behind such promising 
signboards as “‘left’’ or “revolutionary” art. Such was the real meaning 
behind ‘‘objectless’’ art and behind the pseudo-scientific declarations of 
the constructivists who demanded that artists replace their art by the 
“making of useful things’; the same meaning attached to the categor- 
ical statements of certain music scholars of the modernist schools that 
music did not contain any ideology. The theoretical value of such 
arguments was, of course, nil. They did, however, muddle the minds 
of those sections of the Soviet art world that were objectively quite 
honest but still wavered ideologically. 

This struggle of opposing tendencies was taking place in the world 
of music as well. It is interesting to note that it was the older genera- 
tion of composers who were the pioneers in the musical interpreta- 
tion of the new stream of feelings and images. Nikolai Myaskovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony which appeared in the early twenties was the first 
attempt to use symphonic music to solve the problem of the artist’s 
attitude to the Revolution. In those years a number of compositions 
appeared, significant for their time, the works of Reinhold Gliére and 
Sergei Vasilenko, and, side by side with them, the works of Mikhail 
Gnesin, Alexander Krein and a number of others who were beginning to 
employ Soviet themes in their work. Later in the twenties came splen- 
did militant mass songs by Alexander Davidenko and Marian Koval. 

Young composers of the twenties, like their contemporaries in the 
other arts, were faced with the problem of choosing a path to be 
followed. The youth could not fail to see that art was on the brink 
of a great upheaval. Young people felt that indifferent “academic” 
imitation of the classics, refined impressionistic toying with aesthetics 
and mystically erotic ecstasies, the late romantic chamber intimacy 
and the effeminately voluptuous individualism of the aristocratic 
saloon—all the trends against which young Prokofiev had raised the 
flag of revolt before the Revolution and against which Mayakovsky in 
his poetry (in a very different way, of course!) also revolted—all these 
things must give way to something new. 

But to what, exactly? That was a question the young composers 
could not answer. The younger generation, whose heads had been 
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crammed with the nonsense of the candidly open formalists and the 
multi-coloured muddlers and “conformers,” had only the vaguest idea 
of what was meant by realism. In general the youth had not thought 
very much about mastering the heritage handed down from past 
epochs, especially the mastering of the Russian realist musical herit- 
age. They were more impressed by the talk about the past being 
“dead” or having “outlived itself,” an idea that seemed to them closer 
to the spirit of the Revolution. 

The young craved for “pastures new’ but they were still unable to 
distinguish the good from the bad. In music, as in the other arts, the 
naive idealization of the “destruction of fundamentals’ made itself 
felt. This explains the keen interest that the younger generation of 
composers showed in the modernistic novelties of the West. The more 
unusual they were, the more tempting they seemed. It never even 
entered their heads to ponder over the ideological value of that art. 

The latter half of the twenties was a period when cultural contacts 
with the outside world were again re-established after the long inter- 
val due to the Civil War. Printed music arrived from abroad, and the 
youth had an opportunity to study such “modern music” sensations as 
Stravinsky's Les Noces or his Fox Lullaby, Honegger’s Pacific 231 and 
Hindemith’s Piano Suite ‘1922.’ There were frequent concerts of 
West-European music in Moscow, and in Leningrad they were almost 
weekly events. In a very short time the Leningrad opera houses staged 
Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf and Der Sprung uber den Schatten, Alban 
Berg's Wozzeck, Schreker’s Der ferne Klang and Dressel’s Armer 
Columbus. Hindemith, Krenek, Béla Bartédk, Honegger and Darius 
Milhaud visited the U.S.S.R. Numerous articles and booklets on the 
work of Hindemith, Arnold Schénberg, Schreker, Berg, and the French 
“Six’’ were published. A big book on Stravinsky appeared. Composers’ 
societies, Modern Music Associations, were organized in Moscow and 
Leningrad. 

Some authoritative musicians of the older generation also played 
their part in this movement. In Moscow there was Nikolai Myaskov- 
sky, a prominent symphonic composer and an outstanding pedagogue: 
in Leningrad the composer Vladimir Shcherbachov and the talented 
musicologist (later academician) and composer Boris Asafyev (Igor 
Glebov). In his “Contemplation of the Road Travelled” that we have 
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mentioned several times already, Shostakovich says straightforwardly 
that the Aphorisms and the opera The Nose (1927-28, op. 15, the sub- 
ject of which is taken from Gogol’s story of the same name) were 
composed under the influence of Asafyev. 

Although people like Myaskovsky and Asafyev succumbed to these 
temporary infatuations, they did not lose their sense of general per- 
spective. That same Asafyev wrote as early as 1924 in an article on the 
“Crisis in Music’ that there would come to Soviet music “a composer 
whose melodies will touch the hearts of all sections of the population 
and the breath of whose music will not only warm the concert hall 
but the streets and fields as well, because it will be music with roots 
deep in Russian life and its trunk and branches will grow to reach 
genuine majesty and beauty in art forms.’ That was Asafyev. But 
without a single glance back the youth raced recklessly forward, as 
they thought, and very soon found themselves in a cul-de-sac. 

Shostakovich’s leap into the unknown with his Aphorisms was not 
just his own personal lapsus. He had been caught up by the general 
stream that for a number of years had been drawing a large section 
of the young composers into its eddy and had carried them away from 
the natural path of development of Soviet art. 

And it was not only in his Aphorisms that Shostakovich drifted 
away from that purposefulness that is typical of his music. We had it 
again in The Nose, a most unusual composition. It seemed like the 
composer’s malignant ridicule of age-old operatic tradition. Instead 
of the conflict of passions he used the fantastic story of a civil servant 
whose nose disappeared while he was shaving and left no trace behind 
it; instead of stage characters there was a parade of dozens of people 
changing places in a kaleidoscopic pattern and moving like mechanical 
dolls; the musical idiom was intricate and badly tangled so that paro- 
dy at times became interwoven with emphasized illogicalities; the 
dominant feature of the musical drama was the grotesque—grotesque 
to the point of caricature—with deliberate cacophony and a complete 
neglect of the natural melodious element. To all this was added the 
most impossible tricks in orchestral onomatopoeia, a sort of cascade 
of musical witticisms. 

The opera gave rise to a furious polemic. The premiére took place 
in Leningrad, on 18th January, 1930. Despite all the efforts of Samuel 
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Samosud, the conductor, despite the tremendous amount of work done 
by the performers to achieve a superb ensemble in that devilishly dif- 
ficult composition, despite the brilliant décor of Vladimir Dmitriyev, 
the opera could not hold its place in the repertoire, and quickly disap- 
peared leaving behind it an atmosphere of general perplexity. There 
was a consensus of opinion that the opera, nothing more than the 
strange whim of a talented composer, had suffered a fiasco. This was 
the composer's first attempt at such a large-scale production but, on 
account of his youth, he had not set himself any serious ethical and 
aesthetic objectives. 

Nevertheless The Nose was a declamatory piece in more than mere 
form: the composer was not just trampling generally accepted stand- 
ards and ideals of euphony underfoot-there is no doubt that he also 
raised more general problems. 

This suggestion is confirmed by one important detail in the composi- 
tional structure of the opera. While the orchestra is still playing the 
overture but with the curtain raised, a brief and very unaesthetic 
conversation takes place between the civil servant Kovalyov and the 
barber who is shaving him. Then follow nine scenes in the course of 
which the tragicomic epic of the lost nose is unfolded-the loss, the 
search, the trailing and finally the capture of the nose. Then, right at 
the end of the ninth scene (the epilogue, according to the author) when 
the nose has been returned to the place appointed by nature, in the 
situation with which the opera opened, there is the same conversation 
between Kovalyov and Ivan Yakovlevich, the barber; it seems that the 
nightmare is over and life has returned to its normal course exactly 
where it left off. 

But the opera continues. The tenth scene follows—after the epilogue! 
And again, as though nothing had happened, Kovalyov is strolling 
along the Nevsky Prospekt in St. Petersburg, telling foolish tales to 
acquaintances he meets and inviting into his house a woman selling 
shirt-fronts in the streets whom he has taken a fancy to. The nightmare 
had been terrible! But was life any better than that dream? 

Shostakovich’s treatment of the Gogol subject seems to indicate that 
he had planned the opera as a sort of protest against philistinism, 
against the empty idiocy of the philistines. The composer's objective 
was not a nonsensical anecdote or an empty formalistic experiment— 
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it was social satire. It is not difficult to imagine that Shostakovich, 
with the tendency towards paradoxes he displayed at that time, really 
was attracted by the amusing devilry of Gogol’s story. It is equally 
possible that the opera contains some allegory: the composer used 
images borrowed from the past to direct the spearpoint of his satire 
against the monstrosities of contemporary petty-bourgeois philistinism. 

As we have already said the period of the New Economic Policy 
was one in which the petty-bourgeois elements were temporarily re- 
stored. The struggle against philistinism had been one of the finest 
traditions of Russian progressive literature before the Revolution, a 
struggle in which Maxim Gorky played a leading role. In the years 
we are discussing the philistine was being cudgelled by Mayakovsky 
in his poems and plays (The Bedbug, The Bath-House) and by Ilya If 
and Yevgeny Petrov in their immortal Diamonds To Sit On and The 
Golden Calt. In addition to the wholesome and necessary struggle 
against petty-bourgeois elements there was, in the twenties, more than 
necessary alarm amongst those who did not realize that the future period 
of socialist construction would, in addition to solving general problems 
of colossal importance, strike a death-blow at the nouveaux riches. 

It is to be supposed that Shostakovich wanted to make The Nose 
a work of exposure. It is, however, difficult to say where the exposure 
ends and malice begins in this opera. In every bar of The Nose Shosta- 
kovich with gleeful malice “overturned” the ethical and aesthetic stand- 
ards of the old-time opera, parodied them and put up against them 
things that never had been and never could be on the opera stage. 

Shostakovich himself said that The Nose was composed in merri- 
ment and there is no reason to doubt his words. One may well imagine 
the feelings of the twenty-year-old composer as he created this stream 
of musical caricatures, when every novelty he discovered whipped up 
his imagination to invent another, still more grotesque, more unexpected 
and audacious. In his searching, the composer, closely following the 
peculiarities of genre inherent in The Nose, succumbed to his infatua- 
tion for the extremes of the West-European post-war modernist school 
and abandoned the position of realistic satire, thus reducing his own 
ideas to the absurd. The result was that, no matter what good inten- 
tions of writing a “social satire’’ Shostakovich may have had, the opera 
as a whole proved an obvious and dismal failure. 
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The erroneous tendencies embodied in the opera made themselves 
felt in other compositions of that period. The Second Symphony (ded- 
icated to the October Revolution, 1927, op. 14) got a fairly good 
press but after a few performances disappeared from the repertoire. 
It suffered from abstractness. The musical idiom of the symphony 
had many features reminiscent of the Aphorisms and the clarity of 
the melody in the final chorus is in contradiction to all that has preced- 
ed it, and only serves to stress the general disparity between the 
musical media chosen by the composer and the objective he set him- 
self-to embody in musical form the great Revolution of the people. 

His Third Symphony (May First, 1931, op. 20) was more concrete. 
Shostakovich wanted to include in it turbulently joyful enthusiasm of 
the masses, especially of the youth, on the day of the festival of labour. 
Boris Asafyev wrote in 1934 that the May First was “practically a 
unique attempt to produce a symphony from the dynamics of revolu- 
tionary oratory, from the atmosphere and intonations of the orators.” 
But here again superficial representation predominated, befogging the 
unfolding of the inner content. It is true that the musical idiom was 
not so harsh and dissonant as that af the Second Symphony, but it was 
still far removed from those images it should have evoked. The public 
and the critics treated May First coldly and it was not fated to occupy 
a permanent place in orchestral repertoires. Nor did the three ballets 
Shostakovich wrote in that period achieve their aims. In subject matter 
they showed that the composer was turning to contemporary Soviet 
themes and imagery. The ballet, The Golden Age (1929-30, op. 22), 
deals with the adventures of a Soviet football team in a foreign city 
during a World Fair. The conflict between the Soviet youth and the 
outside world is depicted in simplified form, as the Soviet critic Ivan 
Martynov put it. Music-hall scenes alternate with scenes on a sports 
ground and a naive exposure of urban “temptations” with detective 
story intrigue. Actually it was a typical revue disguised as ballet. 

The ballet Bolt (1930-31, op. 27) was a satire on petty-bourgeois life. 
Shostakovich partly continued the line begun in The Nose, using a 
grotesquely satirical play on the banal turns and twists of urban 
folklore as one of the chief methods of exposure. 

Lastly, the third and, so far, the last ballet written by Shostakovich 
was The Limpid Stream (1934, op. 39) picturing the harvest festival 
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in one of the Kuban collective farms. The characters in the ballet were 
the collective-farm youth and members of a concert party that had 
come from the capital for the festival. The subject of the ballet was 
purely superficial. It was the usual comedy with quick changes and 
endless guid pro quo’s transferred to the collective farm but having 
nothing whatever to do with collective-farm life. 

Shostakovich’s three ballets did not remain on the stage long and 
The Limpid Stream was very severely criticized in Pravda. Later on 
Shostakovich himself wrote about his first two ballets: “The Golden 
Age and Bolt were gross failures from the dramatic point of view. ... The 
depiction of socialist reality in ballet is an extremely serious matter, it 
cannot be approached superficially. Such episodes as the Dance of 
Enthusiasm, for example, or the labour mimes (hammers striking an 
anvil) show that insufficient thought had been given to the problem of 
a realistic ballet performance, constructed around a Soviet theme.” 

The composer's talent, however, gained the upper hand. In the early 
thirties Shostakovich showed that he was an incomparable master of 
musical caricature. His symphonic suites from the ballets The Golden 
Age and Bolt or his incidental music for Nikolai Akimov’s paradoxical 
staging of Hamlet (Shostakovich, op. 32, 1931-32) astounded the public 
by their casual wittiness, the unexpected changes in the train of thought 
and the brilliance of the inventions in orchestration. The “‘sighs’’ of the 
trombones in the fragment The Groans of the King (from Hamlet), the 
virtuosity of the ‘’philistine’ waltz in the Golden Mountains Suite (from 
the film of that name, op. 30, 1931), the quaintly parodied tango in the 
ballet music that rose up to a culminating point with a passage from Kal- 
man’s Bayadere—all this brought roars of laughter from the audiences 
and for years ensured such pieces a regular place on the concert stage. 

Shostakovich is very fond of humour both in life and in music. It 
is only natural that this trait of his made itself felt most strongly in 
his younger days. Speaking of this particular side of his work Shosta- 
kovich once declared: “I wanted to write some good amusing music 
that would give pleasure and make even the most sophisticated listener 
laugh. When the audience laughs during the performance of my music 
or even simply smiles, it gives me pleasure.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


n the course of a few years, the late twenties and early thirties, 

Shostakovich came into contact with almost all the basic trends 
in the music of the time. Expressionism had a tremendous influence 
over his second opera Lady Macbetk of Mtsensk (1930-31, op. 29). 

This opera differed from The Nose in more than style. In Lady 
Macbeth (or Katerina Izmailova, as it was also called, after the heroine) 
the composer turned to age-old and loftily noble themes. The first 
of them was a woman’s fight for the right to love and be loved. The 
second was the ennui of an active nature doomed to compulsory 
inactivity. And the third, one of great substance precisely for Russian 
art, was the theme of the avaricious and merciless, stupid and oafish 
world of the Russian provincial society of merchants, civil servants and 
petty bourgeoisie in general. 
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The composer took his subject from Nikolai Leskov’s story Lady Mac- 
beth of Mtsensk. It tells of the fate of a poor girl who has been given 
in marriage to a rich provincial merchant. Languishing in the stifling 
atmosphere of a merchant's tightly-closed house, deprived even of the 
joys of motherhood, Katerina falls in love with a handsome scoundrel, 
a clerk in her husband’s warehouse. Her head is turned by the strength 
of her passion and she commits a series of horrible crimes: first she 
poisons her father-in-law, Boris Timofeyich, and then murders her 
husband, Zinovy Borisich. She is left as the sole legatee of the Izmailov 
capital and lives openly with her lover Sergei. Then comes the day 
of reckoning (in Leskov’s story she commits another murder after this, 
that of the young nephew of her husband). Katerina’s crimes are 
discovered and she and Sergei are condemned to penal servitude for 
life. The party of shackled prisoners straggles across the endless Rus- 
sian steppes to distant Siberia. Sergei has no further use for Katerina 
and right before her eyes associates with a woman prisoner, the pros- 
titute Sonya, in a manner that is insulting to Katerina. Driven to 
despair by the way in which she is badgered by everybody, Katerina 
pushes Sonya off a raft as they are crossing a river and herself jumps 
into the icy water. 

This was the first occasion in his musical career that Shostakovich 
dealt in real tragedy, and Russian tragedy at that (his love of Russian 
literature, and Leskov in particular, dates back to his early youth). 
The specifically Russian treatment of the main themes of the tragic 
plot accounted for the Russian national colouring of some passages. 
Here we find an indisputable Mussorgsky influence, especially in the 
convicts’ chorus and in the last act; here also is the Russian 
“urban” music—beginning with the lyricism of the old Russian senti- 
mental romance in a new rendering and ending with challengingly 
grotesque, deliberately vulgar refrains of a cheeky ‘‘market-place” song, 
in satirical passages of social exposure. 

Even though the “market-place” intonations were somewhat exag- 
gerated, Shostakovich could have painted an authentically tragic 
picture. He was prevented from doing so by the youthful immaturity 
of his world outlook and his uncritical attitude to expressionism. All 
the main attributes of the expressionist opera are to be found in Lady 
Macbeth: the naturalist crudity of the sex theme, the nightmare hal- 
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lucinations and an overloading of the piece with murders. The very 
subject of Leskov’s story was interpreted in the spirit of expressionism. 

The theme and the music were keyed up to extremes: there was 
Grand Guignol on the one hand and grotesquerie on the other; the 
chief characters in the opera, the Izmailovs, father and son, Sergei and 
Sonya, constituted a panopticon of spiritual monsters. They were well 
matched by the blackmailers and extortioners among the police, by 
the hypocrites and lickspittles who came as wedding guests, the gang 
of pitiless gendarmes and the equally heartless convict women.... 

To paint portraits of all these monsters the composer naturally had 
to recourse to an exaggeratedly strained emotional tonus in his music, 
to naturalistic illustrative effects and a grotesquerie carried to the 
extent of a deliberately crude caricature. These two latter elements 
also determined the character of the opera The Nose. This shows us 
that, whatever Shostakovich may have intended, subjectively, to do, his 
second opera was in many ways something of a continuation of the first. 
In the former the horrors were veiled by the pseudo-comical, in the 
latter they were naked and unashamed; even with what was written be- 
tween the lines The Nose remained a farce but Lady Macbeth, despite 
its expressionist exaggeration, could never be anything but a tragedy. 

In his second opera Shostakovich demonstrated his ability to pro- 
nounce words in all seriousness, words that were filled with immeasur- 
able spiritual pain and profound sympathy for human suffering. In 
the opera there are also tense conflicts of passion and an expressive 
characterization. Whatever means are used to draw the portraits of the 
chief characters in Lady Macbeth you can never mistake one for the 
other; they are defined in clear relief. 

Shostakovich intended counterposing the gloomy world of the pro- 
vincial merchants to Katerina. Boris Asafyev wrote: “The image of 
Katerina is drawn with undoubted spiritual sympathy. This image 
adds a valuable new quality to Shostakovich’s music that until now 
[the article was written in 1934-D. R.] has remained almost in the 
shade—tunefulness, a development of melody, warmth, femininity and 
tenderness.” The composer, furthermore, himself says: “...The entire 
musical vocabulary of Katerina Izmailova is intended to serve the 
purpose of exonerating that criminal in every possible way.” In another 
place in his article, “My Understanding of Lady Macbeth,” we read: 
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“...Her [Katerina’s.-D. R.] crimes are a protest against that atmos- 
phere in which she lives, against the dismal, stifling atmosphere of the 
merchant milieu in the last century.” 

It was here that the composer’s philosophical mistakes made them- 
selves felt. The ephemeral freedom that Katerina obtained as a result 
of her first two murders was not the freedom of a personality nobly 
asserting itself; it was nothing more than “freedom of action.” The 
catastrophe that fate ordained for Katerina was by no means the result 
of a clash between lofty dreams and mean reality. Katerina’s unbear- 
able spiritual torment, reproduced by the composer with very great 
strength in the last act, neither purges nor expiates; Katerina had 
destroyed her own kind and was destroyed by her own kind. And so 
the whole ideological conception of the opera was basically false. 

At first the opera had considerable success. Its Leningrad premiére 
under the baton of Samuel Samosud was on 22nd January, 1934. It was 
soon produced by two Moscow opera houses. It was then seen in 
England, the United States, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and Switzerland. 
But its extreme intricacy, the deliberate cacophony of the musical idiom 
in many places that was almost incomprehensible to anybody but a 
professional musician, the naturalist physiological character of some 
of the scenes, all tended to repulse opera-goers. 

The expressionist opera proved to be a foreign body in Soviet reality 
of the early thirties when socialist aesthetics were daily becoming 
embodied in art. The very seriousness of the idea of Lady Macbeth 
served to expose to a still greater extent the acuteness and impla- 
cability of the conflict between modernism and the fundamentals of 
socialist aesthetics. 

A critical article in Pravda, headed “Confusion in Place of Music,” 
emphatically condemned the modernistic trends in Shostakovich’s 
opera. The article played a tremendous role both in determining the 
further path of development for Soviet music as a whole and in the 
musical development of Shostakovich. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


rom the early thirties Shostakovich concentrated wholly on 

musical composition. He was permanently resident in Leningrad 
and went from there to Moscow and other cities of the U.S.S.R. mainly 
in connection with the performance of his music. In 1932 he married 
Nina Vasilyevna Varzar, a physicist by profession, and grand-daughter 
of a well-known Russian economist, Vasily Yegorovich Varzar. We 
can run ahead of chronology to remind readers that the Shostakoviches 
had a daughter, Galya, in 1936 and a son, Maxim, in 1938. 

In addition to his musical composition, Shostakovich took a con- 
stantly growing part in public affairs; in 1933 he was elected deputy 
to the Oktyabrsky District Soviet in Leningrad and he was active in tne 
work of the Leningrad Union of Soviet Composers that was organized 
about that time. 
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In the ten years between 1926 and 1936 the number of his works 
rose from ten to almost fifty (the Fifth Symphony was op. 47), and 
the range of his work was constantly increasing, and included operas, 
ballets, symphonies, a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, a cycle of 
Twenty-Four Piano Preludes, a Violoncello Sonata, a number of com- 
positions for the theatre and cinema, his first popular songs. Year by 
year he became better known. The number of his admirers increased and 
at the same time the discussions around his music became more heated. 

As we have already seen, his compositicns provided ample material 
for discussion. It was not only a case of arguments occurring between 
the champions and opponents of his music. In those years Shostakovich 
was engaged, as it were, in a difficult and complicated struggle with 
himself and his art. No matter how infatuated he may have been with 
modernism there were other quite different trends gradually developing 
alongside it. A few years later they took definite shape as the peculiar 
manner of the “mature” Shostakovich and manifested themselves pri- 
marily in his chamber music. 

An inner continuity of thought is typical of Shostakovich’s work. 
In some cases it takes the form of successive ideological conceptions 
that link separate pieces up into extensive cycles. In others, certain of 
his scores resemble preliminary sketches for a work that is destined 
to appear at a much later date. Thirdly—we see in Shostakovich’s early 
works a foreshadowing of those important peculiarities of style that are 
not fully revealed until a much later period. The Bach episodes in the 
slow movement of the Fifth Symphony or the Prelude from the Piano 
Quintet that reflect a tremendous generalization of emotions had been 
previously heard in the first of the pieces for string octet (Prelude, 
op. 11, 1925), and in embryonic form they could be discerned in the 
very juvenile Suite for Two Pianos. 

The Prelude for String Octet is a work of considerable interest. Its 
similarity to the Piano Quintet can be heard at the very beginning of the 
piece: there are the same powerful fortissimo chords, the same emotional- 
ly tense declamatory melody—all of them heralds of the tragic element. 
The musical idiom in the Prelude is clearly defined with all the 
intonations carefully chosen. The Prelude was an early leap inlo 
Shostakovich’s own future (we must not forget that the Prelude was com- 
posed when he was 18 years old, 15 years before the Piano Quintet). 
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Written immediately after the First Symphony, the Prelude (op. 11) 
preceded a decided swing-over in the composer’s work that led to the 
Aphorisms and The Nose. But it would not be right to regard the Pre- 
lude as some sort of a “last word of the composer’s boyhood.” The seed 
planted in the Prelude sent out its shoots, not immediately, of course, 
nor, in fact, for a long time. It would also be unjust if we were to con- 
fine our discussion cf the Prelude to defining its place in the composer's 
biography. The piece is attractive in itself for its direct aesthetic value. 

The same charmingly chaste purity of feelings is also a feature of 
the Violoncello Sonata (op. 40, 1934). The broad melodies of its first 
movement bring out its deep-going organic bonds with classical tradi- 
tions, primarily with the traditions of Russian classical music. The 
second theme is very fine—almost a romance in spirit. 

The second movement of the Sonata, a scherzo, is teeming with 
energy right from the first musical image; the persistent “grumbling” 
of the ‘cello is accompanied by dry, piercing tones in the upper register 
of the piano that sound like the metallic ringing of a bell. The com- 
poser is not averse to a joke: he makes the piano sound like a xylo- 
phone or makes his audience laugh with amusing glissandi on the 
‘cello against a background of slowly and gravely rolling scales on 
‘the piano. This is all sincere merriment, inoffensive humour and not 
caricature or grotesquerie. The Violoncello Sonata saw the birth of 
a type of scherzo new to Shostakovich, brilliant and witty, but lacking 
the deliberate play on trivialities and without that parody of joie de 
vivre heard in his earlier work. 

The third movement is full of dramatic contemplation. The opening, 
“tormenting” recitative develops into a calm, smoothly flowing lyrical 
romance. Perhaps the finale is the best movement in the. Sonata. It 
begins with a tender, joking melody and has a touchingly lyrical con- 
clusion, the smile that follows the joke. This childishly naive pastorale, 
following on the slow dramatic movement, is a foretaste of what is 
to come in the last two movements of the Piano Quintet and even in 
the finale of the Eighth Symphony. The intermediate episodes in the 
finale of the Violoncello Sonata are varied in nature. One is energetic 
and insistent, another has a quite unexpected jazz character (here 
the earlier Shostakovich makes himself felt-syncopated dance music 
in the middle of a lyrical pastorale!), a third has tempestuous piano 
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passages and strange melody with long pauses in the ‘cello part. The 
last bars use the material of the lyrical ending of the main theme of 
the finale and seem to be drenched in bright, calmly joyful light. 

The Violoncello Sonata is like a sudden ray of sunshine brighten- 
ing up all Shostakovich’s work in the early thirties. How unlike the 
dismal grotesquerie of his operas or the sarcastic eccentricities of his 
orchestral suites! We find similar excursions into the sphere of un- 
disturbed emotions in the waltz and in the third movement of the Piano 
Concerto (op. 35, 1933) and in some of the Twenty-Four Piano Pre- 
ludes (op. 34, 1932-33). 

But periods of spiritual and purely musical enlightenment existed 
in the Shostakovich of those years in contrasting company with parody 
and buffoonery. Alongside the nobly beautiful Prelude for octet there 
is another piece from the same series, a Scherzo, in a motion so excited 
that at times it becomes disjointed, with the melodies broken, with 
harsh intonations and a preponderance of purely automatic rhythmic 
figures, a work that is extremely typical of the Shostakovich of the 
Aphorisms period. 

A serious tone and ridicule run side by side all through the Piano 
Concerto. In its lofty pathos the first movement of the Concerto recalls 
the inspired opening of Beethoven’s Appassionata, but it suddenly 
changes to a circus galop with a mischievous imitation of one of the 
Lumpenlieder that were popular in the twenties. The melody of the 
waltz (the second movement) has romantic refinement but ends sud- 
denly with a passage taken directly from a vulgar romance and, what 
is more, with a hold on the most touching note. In the finale there is 
the breathless galop all over again and the famous, impudently chal- 
lenging trumpet solo. 

Like the Bolt and Hamlet suites the Concerto shows astounding 
skill and wit. The contradictions in it, however, are tremendous. At 
times it seems as if Shostakovich has, at last, found the beauty he is 
seeking. But a second later his iconoclastic tendencies gain the uppe1 
hand, and the music again breaks into the grotesque. 

How many such contradictions are there in the cycle of Twenty-Four 
Preludes! There is a full range of spiritual emotions, from majestic 
concentration, through intimate lyricism and the pathos of sorrow 
down to juggling with the vulgar. Compositions such as the Prelude 
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for Octet or the Violoncello Sonata shcwed what tremendous power 
lay hidden in the depths of Shostakovich’s soul. The liberation of that 
great power took place in the course of the composer's struggle with 
himself. Time and considerable effort were necessary to enable those 
hidden forces to become the dominant element in his music. 

In this process’ an important part was played by what one might 
term the external factors affecting Shostakovich’s work-—in other words, 
his incidental music for the theatre and cinema. It would be a mistake 
to underestimate that side of his work. Taken as a whole it helped 
form his world outlook and crystallize his style. 

If we ignore early attempts—his music for Vsevolod Meyerhold’s 
performance of Mayakovsky’s Bedbug (op. 19, 1929)-we may say that 
Shostakovich’s scenic work began as a result of his close connection 
with the Leningrad Working Youth Theatre (TRAM). For some time 
Shostakovich was ‘musical director of the theatre and wrote the inci- 
dental music for the plays The Shot (op. 24, 1929), Virgin Soil (op. 25, 
1930) and Rule, Britannia (op. 28, 1931). 

TRAM was an unusual theatre. Its principle of action was to attract 
young people from the factories to the professional stage, at times 
making their stage work parallel to work at the factory bench. There 
were similar theatres in Moscow and several other Soviet cities. They 
brought a breath of fresh Komsomol air into the theatre atmosphere 
of those days and worked hard over new Soviet plays. 

Shostakovich’s friendship with the Working Youth Theatre satisfied 
his urge for everything contemporary. Apart from that he was impressed 
by the experimental tendencies of the theatre. The TRAM plays 
did not fight shy of the grotesque and the eccentric. The most im- 
portant thing in them, however, was that the character of the music 
to them was determined by the positive unfolding of the Soviet theme 
in the theatre. In Nikolai Akimov’s production of Hamlet at the 
Moscow Vakhtangov Theatre (1931-32), a production in which every- 
thing was “upside down,” with Hamlet interpreted as a tricky scoundrel 
and malingerer, Ophelia almost as a street girl, etc.-Shostakovich had 
found tempting grounds for the paradoxical treatment of the music; 
his work at TRAM, on the contrary, was a stormy period of searching 
that was greatly to his benefit. His work on the solution of problems 
coming to him from outside made him look within himself for new 
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Shostakovich with art critic Ivan Sollyartinsky, one of his closest friends 
(photo taken in the thirties) 
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Vladimir Mayakovsky (standing, left), Vsevolod Meyerhold (seated) and 
the artist Alexander Rodchenko discussing Shostakovich’s incidental 
music to Mayakovsky’s ‘‘Bedbug " Moscow, 1929 


The "Big Three” of Soviet music—Sergei Prokofiev, Dmitry Shostakovich 
ond Aram Khachaturyan (photo taken in the forties) 


Shostakovich with his children Galya and Maxim 


“vantage points,” to search for new means of expression that were of 
realistic colouring. 

A still more important factor in Shostakovich’s life was his work 
for the cinema. This began in the last years of the silent film. In 
1928-29 he wrote the music for the film The New Babylon (Paris in 
the days of the Commune, 1871). The scenario writer's idea was that 
an orchestra should play while the film was showing in place of the 
traditional pianist-improviser. The idea was not developed for by this 
time the silent film was being finally squeezed out by the sound film. 
A year after Shostakovich had finished his music for The New Babylon 
his first sound film music was composed, the music to Alone. 

Since then, for more than a quarter of a century, Shostakovich has 
been closely linked up with the cinema. Together with I. Dunayevsky, 
S. Prokofiev and A. Khachaturyan, he has inscribed his name in the 
annals of cinema music. He has composed music for a whole series of 
films reflecting the growth of socialist consciousness and the struggle 
against the remnants of the past (Golden Mountains, op. 30, 1931, 
The Passer By, op. 33, 1932); these films included magnificent pictures of 
the struggle of the Russian proletariat for their liberation, pictures 
of the First Russian Revolution of 1905 and the October Socialist 
Revolution (Girl Companions, op. 41, 1934, Maxim's Return, op. 45, 
1936-37, Vyborg District, op. 50, 1938); they also contain portraits of 
the founder of the Soviet state Vladimir Lenin (The Man with a Gun, 
op. 53, 1938) and his famous young colleague, Sergei Kirov (the two 
parts of the film A Great Citizen, op. 52, 1938, and op. 55, 1939). 

The composer worked in all film genres, from the revolutionary 
epic to the satirical comedy of social exposure (Alone, op. 26, 1930), 
from films on topical themes to children’s fairy-tales (Silly Little Mouse, 
op. 56, 1939), from literary classics adapted for the screen (Tale of a 
Priest and His Dumb Hired Man, after Pushkin, op. 36, 1934) to bi- 
egraphical films, a series of which appeared towards the end of the forties. 

Let us, however, return to the general line of his film work. In the 
films listed above and others like them some gigantic problems were 
posed and solved. The heroes of the films were people of great will- 
power, people who were active and filled with noble aspirations. The 
ideological conceptions underlying such films were the exact opposite 
of those displayed in The Nose and Lady Macbeth. It had become great 
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art and, what is more, Soviet art, and it provided the composer with 
new problems and made new demands of him. 

Shostakovich’s work in the theatre and the cinema gave him a more 
correct outlook on life, it enabled him to obtain a more profound 
understanding of the traits of the Soviet character. There is every 
reason to think that the mighty image of the Soviet hero whose spirit 
hovers invisibly over the music of the Seventh (Leningrad) Symphony, 
began to take shape in the composer’s mind at a time when he was 
composing music to embody such revolutionaries, pure in heart and 
‘unbending in spirit, as Maxim (not a historical but a generalized, com- 
posite figure). 

His work for the stage and more especially for the screen did much 
to change Shostakovich’s style. Many of the types of intonation that 
were usual in his- work acquired a new meaning, a new seriousness and 
nobility. Under the inspiration of this new work he turned to the 
so-called mass genres that are intended for performance not only on 
the stage but to some extent also by extensive circles of music-lovers. 

Shostakovich enjoyed writing songs for his cinema compositions. 
In the early thirties Soviet youth throughout the country took up the 
refrain of his Song of the Young Workers from the film The Passer By, 
and made it the most popular song of the day. Artlessly fresh and full 
of the joys of spring, this lyrical piece was the prototype of many 
similar lyrical songs written in later years. It marked a new stage in 
the development of this particular genre in Soviet music. 

The song still lives today although the film has long since passed 
into the archives. It has become a favourite in all parts of the world. 
In March 1949, the American Congress of Scientific and Art Workers 
in Defence of Peace was held in New York. At the final meeting, held 
in the huge Madison Square Garden, the appearance of the Soviet 
delegation (which included Shostakovich) was greeted by the crowd of 
25,000 singing this song. 

The necessity of solving serious artistic problems posed by the 
cinema themes he was called upon to handle, helped bring Shostakovich 
closer to realism and link up his music with really national sources. 
It would of course. be over-simplification to explain the important 
changes that were occurring in his work in those years as being due 
to his music written for the cinema and theatre. The positive trends 
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in Shostakovich were due to many factors. His First Symphony with 
its pure style and optimistic outlook on the world was not accidental. 

The great turning point that was marked by the Fifth Symphony had 
been in preparation for a long time, even if the composer himself 
had not realized it. External impulses gave the answer to what was 
going on inside him, to his “arguments with himself.” 

It was a tortuous route that required not only a quantitative accu- 
mulation of new elements but also a sudden leap forward. Until the 
leap was made the basic contradictions not only remained, they were 
even amplified. Of what was going on inside the composer, in that 
spiritual world that is far removed from the gaze of the curious, we 
can judge only by his music, by the Fourth Symphony in particular 
(op. 43) written in 1935-36. 

The Fourth Symphony, already completed and even rehearsed (the 
Leningrad Philharmonic under Fritz Stidri was preparing it), was 
withdrawn at the request of its author on the eve of the premiére, the 
only case of this happening to an important composition of Shosta- 
kovich’s: after that it lay hidden for some decades in the composer's 
portfolio. Another interesting point is that the score of the Fourth 
Symphony has never been printed although a lithographed version 
appeared in 1946, the author’s own arrangement for two pianos. 

Since then Shostakovich has several times said that the finale of 
that symphony does not satisfy him and that he wants to rewrite it. 
Nobody except the composer himself, of course, can say whether he 
had the same doubts twenty years ago. It would be tactless and would 
not produce any results if one were to try to formulate on behalf of 
Shostakovich his unvoiced opinions on the nature of those doubts. It 
would be more to the point to turn to the composition itself. 

The symphony, in three movements, is one of the biggest of his 
works. The first two are elemental in their emotional pressure. 
The prevailing images of the first movement are now furious, now 
disturbingly morose. The crescendcs, or, more often, sudden bursts, 
are almost spasmodic in character. The combinations of sounds are 
piercing and harsh to the extreme. The second movement is unusual for 
Shostakovich’s music of the thirties. It is not his old type of scherzo, 
not the mocking grotesquerie, nor is it like that of, say, the Violoncellc 
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Sonata which was soft and fresh in its colouring. In general the colour 
of the scherzo in the Fourth Symphony is stern, brutal and malignant. 

The finale is the dramatic centre of the symphony. It begins with 
something like the gloomy concentration of a funeral march. This is 
followed by passages quite unexpected after the funeral music (but 
by no means unusual in Shostakovich’s musical dramaturgy at that 
time)—a grotesque waltz, march and galop. Intensive development 
leads up to a tragic peak in a major key. Then comes the lengthy coda, 
seemingly congealed in the inevitable repetition of laconic musical 
passages and filled with inexpressible despair. 

After the first two movements, where the purely emotional element 
is squeezed out by an evil drumming rhythm, the finale is emotionalism 
condensed almost to paroxysm. The dramatic link joining the first two 
movements with the finale might be described as opposing the im- 
placable world to a human soul, lonely and tormented, filled with 
bitter irony (this is the meaning of the sarcastic episodes of the waltz, 
the march and the galop), and finding no relief for itself. 

With the situation such as it was in the middle of the thirties, the 
Fourth Symphony, with its pessimistic conceptions, proved to be the 
dividing line from which there were only two paths—one leading to a 
cul-dz-sac, the other to complete renovation. 

There was much in the symphony that told of the nascent mature 
style in Shostakovich’s work. In reality he was, both as a man and an 
artist, ready for the change to a new stage in his life. The power of 
psychological inertia, however, still held him back. It was very dif- 
ficult for him, alone, to get out of the rut of accustomed thoughts and 
conceptions; this only served to sharpen the elements of crisis in his 
music. Firstly, by strengthening the subjective notes of loneliness in 
it and, secondly, by giving rise, in the composer’s mind, to doubts 
as to the justness of such seclusion, doubts as to the correctness of 
the path he had chosen. Who knows but what these may have been the 
reasons for the composer to suddenly withdraw the Fourth Symphony. 

At the time Shostakovich was 29. His youth, both physical and 
musical, was past. The catastrophe of Lady Macbeth showed him how 
deep was the abyss into which his modernism was leading him. He 
again posed the queston of life and his place in it, and then, in a quite 
different manner, answered that question with the Fifth Symphony. 


CHAPTER S 1X 


he day the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra under the baton 

of Yevgeny Mravinsky gave the first public performance of 
the Fifth Symphony (21st October, 1937), in many respects resembled 
12th May, 1926, the premiére of the First Symphony. It was a tre- 
mendous success and was soon followed by similar triumphs in 
Moscow, in other Soviet cities and in many other countries of both 
hemispheres. The leading musical critics filled the Moscow and Lenin- 
grad press with articles hailing this turning point in Shostakovich’s 
work, and were unanimous in their appreciation of the symphony. 

There is another important circumstance connected with the Fifth 
Symphony: in Yevgeny Mravinsky the composer had discovered a 
fine and penetrating interpreter. This talented conductor maintains 
regular contact with Shostakovich, and acquires his ideas of the com- 
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poser’s symphonic plans from the very fountain-head, if one may so 
express it. It is not mere chance that has made Mravinsky the first per- 
former of almost all Shostakovich’s symphonies beginning with the 
Fifth; the composer dedicated his Eighth Symphony to him. 

The significance of this new period in Shostakovich’s work does not 
lie in the fact that he seems to have first turned to profound philo- 
sophical themes in his Fifth Symphony. We saw that even the opera 
The Nose could not be regarded as a “problemless” composition. Lady 
Macbeth also contained something of his philosophy (erroneous as 
it was). To a still greater extent in his Fourth Symphony Shostakovich 
was obviously trying to give a philosophical interpretation of life and 
man’s place in life. Attempts to give a generalization of reality occurred 
in a different form in the Second and Third symphonies. Although 
Shostakovich had, at times, encountered great difficulties and met with 
failures in this respect, the Fifth Symphony showed that after ten years 
of ideological wandering he was at last able to give an answer to 
questions of substance. 

Whoever has heard his Fifth Symphony will not have failed to sense 
its beauty—the bright second theme in the first movement, filled with 
passionate love of life, for example, or the sadly dramatic contempla- 
tion at the end of that movement, the lofty inspiration of the third 
movement, and the powerful finale. Shostakovich achieved this beauty 
at that stage in his spiritual evolution when his reason had won a 
victory over scepticism and negation. 

“The theme of my symphony,” he writes, “is the making of a man. 
I saw man with all his experiences in the centre of the composition, 
which is lyrical in form from beginning to end. The finale is the opti- 
mistic solution of the tragically tense moments of the first move- 
ment.” 

The individual whose making is discussed in Shostakovich’s com- 
mentaries and in the music of the symphony, is not just “man in gener- 
al.” There is every reason to believe that the invisible hero of the 
Fifth Symphony is the young Russian intellectual (in the sense 
in which that word was understood in the first years of 
the Revolution) who had been brought up in the traditions of the 
old culture, had imbibed both its rationality and its prejudices but 
was striving to take his place amongst the progressive people of the 
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new epoch. The process of the “making of a man” as applied to a young 
intellectual of this type was accompanied by certain subjective com- 
plications and contradictions that provided grounds for weighty and, 
at times, dramatic internal conflicts. Difficult as it may have been, the 
Soviet land and the new social system opened up before the young 
man genuine and not illusory ideals in life, and by linking them up 
with reality showed him the way out of his spiritual isolation. 

The symphony opens with a powerful, laconic melodic formula with 
a questioning note in it; it is followed by another lyrical melody that 
develops endlessly and has indefinite rising and falling, wavering 
contours, sudden bursts of “nervousness,” brief “condensations” of 
will-power and equally rapidly imposed extinctions. 

Professor Lev Mazel says: “Even the most cursory analysis of this 
contrast shows that its content is in some way or another connected 
with the complex of ideological meaning that is typical of many great 
nineteenth-century compositions; there is a substantial philosophical 
or vital problem (such as, for example, necessity, “an imperative call,” 
a tragic or “fatal” element) and the response of a perturbed spirit.” 

The volitional, questioning image forms a sort of epigraph to the 
symphony and runs right through it from beginning to end. At times 
it is so transformed as to be almost unrecognizable, but “secretly” it 
is there in almost every theme. The ideological meaning of the sym-: 
phony in its development is precisely this persistent search for an 
answer to the question. 

The principal theme of the first movement consists of two parts 
(again: the question and the exhaustive contemplation it evokes); it 
is followed by a secondary theme. This second melody is so lyrically 
bright that it might easily serve as the expression of a love-dream. 
We only know that the same idea-life-runs through this as well 
because of the relation of the general features of the melody to the 
“fatal question” theme that opens the symphony. 

Farther on the main themes as well as the general colour of the 
music undergo a sharp change. In the lower register of the brass 
accompanied by abrupt piano chords we hear the gloomy “melody 
of contemplation” (the second link of the opening theme) as though 
the subject of the contemplation had revealed a new and terrible side. 

Gradually the whole orchestra is brought into play. From the roll 
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of side- and kettle-drums emerges a mechanical march, the next trans- 
formation of the “contemplation melody.” This sort of “harsh” march, 
in this sort of musical situation, is to be found in symphonic music 
before Shostakovich; for example-the Marche au supplice, the fourth 
movement of Berlioz’ Symphonie tantastique. This helps us get a clear- 
er idea of the dramatic function of the march in Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Symphony-a procession of evil forces that have thrown off the mask 
of “peace.” 

The march is still not the climax. The second melody, the “love- 
dream”, supervenes but without its former elegiac nature. It comes to 
us now in the thunderous tones of the brass choir, menacing and at the 
same time reproachful. And against this background, insistently chal- 
lenging, the question melody is continuously repeated. 

We reach the peak: the solemn, powerful, simultaneously pathetic 
and tragic return to the second element of the main theme, the same 
initial contemplation but more and more unbearable as the answer 
has not yet been found. The second, elegiac, theme also returns. At 
last comes the coda, a tenderly sad melody that begins with a flute, and 
is followed by a solo violin with the transparent but equally sorrowful 
tones of the celesta and the sighs of a muted trumpet.... This closing 
theme of the first movement is striving forward to the third, slow, 
movement. Let us go straight away to it, missing the second movement, 
the scherzo, for the time being. 

In the third movement there is profound concentration and lofty 
sorrow and bursts of despair whose typical “sobbing” passages link 
up Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony with certain pages of Chaikcvsky’s 
music. 

The slow passage is followed by the finale. It begins manfully, 
confirming the victory of life in a march-liké theme. Its development 
is stormy as though this is the last victorious struggle. The march 
theme gives way to another, an extensive musical picture that reminds 
one of a heroic ballad. 

The coda of the finale emerges from deep silence. Against the back- 
ground of the scarcely audible rumbling of kettle-drums, a march 
melody again arises from somewhere far, far away. It is repeated 
many times but the tempo does not accelerate—the struggle is over!- 
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Shostakovich at work in a “lonely forest hut near ilvanovo” 


Shostakovich congratulates conductor Yevgeny Mravinsky 


it draws closer, and becomes more powerful and majestic. It seems 
as though it wants to fill the whole world with its triumphant joy— 
the answer has been found and given! Loud beats on the kettle-drums 
bring the symphony to an end. 

There is cne important detail that threws some light on the dramatic 
pattern of the symphony. The emergence of the triumphant coda 
is preceded by a lyrical episode—the last moments of contemplation. 
In this episode the ‘contemplation melody” (the second part of the 
main theme in the first movement: the idea arising out of the “fatal’’ 
question) is played softly on the ‘cellos and double-basses accompa- 
nied by the same short, contemplative phrase, repeated sixteen times, 
at first by the violins and then by a flute. This very same phrase is 
repeated eight times in the piano accompaniment to the last lines of 
Shostakovich’s romance Rebirth (to Pushkin’s lyric, op. 46, 1936), the 
words of which are: 


And the waverings pass away 
From my tormented soul 

As a new and brighter day 
Brings visions of pure gold.* 


This romance was written by Shostakovich literally on the eve of 
his work on the Fifth Symphony. The dramatic significance of this 
coincidence is not open to doubt even if the repeated use of the phrase 
from the romance in the symphony was only dictated by subconscious 
memory. 

Thus, in the finale, the present day completely overcomes earlier 
doubts and waverings, the former romantic isolation. There is also a 
hint of this in the second movement of the symphony, the scherzo. It 
is gentler and more soulful than Shostakovich’s previous scherzos. 
Nevertheless, the old mischievous grotesquerie is there, especially in 
the waltz-like solo of the French horns (followed by the trumpets) 
and the ironic “Punch-and-Judy” melody of the middle episode. This 
episode, however, that for a moment returns at the end of the move- 
ment, suddenly reappears in a minor key, and has a mournful, overtaxed 


* This translation is not in Pushkin’s measure.-Tr. 
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sound to it. The bitter sarcasm born of burdensome spiritual isolation 
is buried together with the latter as soon as it is overcome. 

Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony takes its place amongst the most 
profound and significant works of world symphonic music. At the 
same time all its ethical and aesthetic elements, as well as the under- 
lying idea and its embodiment in music, belong to Soviet art. 

Soon after the completion of his Fifth Symphony Shostakovich 
evolved a tremendous plan-to write a symphony dedicated to 
V. I. Lenin. 

The idea of this symphony had taken form clearly in the composer's 
mind. In the Moscow Literaturnaya Gazeta in September 1938, there 
appeared an article by the composer entitled “My Work on the Lenin 
Symphony.” “I realize full well what a tremendous task is involved in 
incarnating in art the gigantic figure of the leader,’ wrote Shostako- 
vich. “When I speak of the subject of my symphony I do not mean 
historical events or biographical details connected with V. I. Lenin, but 
a more general theme, the general idea of the composition. I have 
been pondering for a long time over the possibility of rendering this 
theme by means of music. I have planned a symphony to be performed 
by an orchestra with chorus and soloists. I have made a careful study 
of the poetry and literature on Lenin. I have to create a symphonic 
text that will be sung. That text will, in the main, be drawn from the 
verses of Mayakovsky’s poem on Lenin. I also want to make use of 
the best folklore, legends and songs about Lenin and of the poetry that 
has been written by poets of the other republics of the Soviet Union. ... 
The symphony will make use of the melodies as well as the words of 
popular songs about Lenin.” 

As we see from this passage it was not merely a matter of a plan. 
Shostakovich was outlining a well-thought-out and detailed “working 
programme.” Nevertheless, this interesting and truly gigantic idea 
never came to fruition. Perhaps Shostakovich felt that he was not 
artistically mature enough to undertake such a difficult task. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, he realized that the Fifth Symphony was only the 
first link in the lengthy process of the making of a man, and that his 
orchestral epic was insistently demanding its continuation. Be that 
as it may, by the autumn of 1939 he had finished his rather short 
Sixth Symphony in three movements (op. 54). 
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As we already know the Sixth Symphony gave rise to heated discus- 
sion immediately it appeared. We must study the subject of this polemic 
in somewhat greater detail. 

It was said that the Sixth had ne independent significance and that 
it was a “second edition” of its predecessor. It is difficult to admit the 
justice of such assertions. Without any doubt there are threads leading 
from the first movement of the Sixth to the first movement of the Fifth, 
and more directly to its slow, third movement. Such a line of succes- 
sion was certainly not invented by Shostakovich—we have only to recall 
Chaikovsky’s last three symphonies. 

Here we have in view the line of succession linking the schemes 
and not their identity. That which was conceived as the expression of 
a spiritual drama still proceeding in the Fifth Symphony had become 
the subject of calm, courageous and subsequent philosophical inter- 
pretation. 

When the Sixth Symphony was first heard many people got the im- 
pression that its scherzo and finale were in irreconcilable notional 
conflict with the first movement. This served as a reason to reproach 
the composer with the inorganic form of his symphony. Some musi- 
cians assumed that the score was the forced union of two completely 
different ideas. But this is not the real nature of the contradictions 
present in the Sixth Symphony. 

An abruptly contrasting change of diametrically opposed mental 
states is the essence in Shostakovich’s conception. Memories of the 
past and a youthfully ebullient, optimistic concept of reality mingle in 
the symphony. To put it briefly, Shostakovich’s basic idea was the fol- 
lowing: for the last time his hero is casting a mental glance over the 
drama that has been played out in his mind in order to turn to real 
life, to its sparkle and joy. 

Even a cursory analysis of the work will confirm this. As in the 
Fifth the main theme in the first movement of the Sixth Symphony 
is made up of two elements: again there is the question and the con- 
templation it evokes. In the Fifth the “question formula” was intended 
to “destroy” the spiritual calm of the hero, while the “question melody” 
in the Sixth not only poses the question but contains also the answer 
that had by then been found. In the same way the disturbing mental 
wavering (the second element of the opening theme in the Fifth Sym- 
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phony) is replaced in the Sixth by tranquil melodious music that is 
almost narrative in style. The smooth flow of the melody stresses its 
contemplative nature. 

After a tense moment the horns proclaim the beginning of 
the next episode: against a background of trills from the violas 
and “sighs” from the ‘cellos and double-basses, the cor anglais slowly 
and softly states the second theme. If the initial theme of the first 
movement of the Sixth Symphony could be called—very conditionally, 
it is true!—the melody of the will, the melody of contemplation, then 
the new melody is more like a melody of reminiscence than anything 
else. Something that had long before been experienced rises from the 
very depths of the heart where it has long lain dormant but has not 
died. As if in confirmation of this, two muted trumpets, resounding 
at an infinite distance, repeat the “reminiscence” theme. 

The beauty of this music is not superficial; it is the inevitable, 
complete expression of an emotion, profound, strong and fully human. 

The development is not lengthy although the composer has put 
great content into those 42 bars. The hero is plunged into deep medita- 
tion. The strings quiver softly with vibrant trills to create a trembling 
atmosphere. Against this quivering background a lone flute sings the 
second theme, the “reminiscence theme.” The melody seems unending; 
in a whimsical pattern it portrays the most intimate meanderings of 
the human soul. 

Softly and persistently a horn calls for a return to living reality. 
The original “volitional” theme resounds again. But now it is gentler, 
more conciliatory. Doubt, torments, drama—they are all things of the 
past. For the last time, like a phantom disappearing for ever into the 
distance, the strings play the “reminiscence theme,” and the music dies 
away as though it were dissolving into a state of nothingness. 

The second movement emerges suddenly. The whimsical melodies 
race along at a rapid, almost waltz tempo. Like the flashes of fireworks, 
bursts of sound break out here and there, and the flute passages soar 
up like rockets. And all of it is full of fire, vitality and fervour. The 
past has already been lived through and meditated upon to the full 
and now the liberated spirit surges onward towards happiness. One 
might even say that the scherzo is mischievous music if there were 
not so much sparkling joy in it, if it did not sound so sincere and 
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inoffensive, like a carnival lark. As it draws to an end it sounds more 
transparent. The dainty passage for the wood-wind that concludes 
the scherzo is for all the world like a startled bird that has flown 
up and disappeared swiftly into the warm night sky. 

The finale of the symphony from the very outset evokes memories 
of the musical world of Haydn and Mozart, not only by its style: the 
very infectiousness of its serene and simple joy brings it close to the 
final movements of the old classic symphonies—it has the same ebul- 
lience of motion and aerial lightness while sunlight drenches all its 
music. Through all this sparkle you feel at times that the composer 
is slightly ironic in respect of his own boyish exuberance. Then the 
tempo slows down somewhat. The rhythm grows heavier as though 
the romping children are replaced by their parents, dancing and amus- 
ingly full of their own importance, conscious of their own dignity.... 

The coda is built out of the same materials. It is here that the unex- 
pected happens. The music describes a town square in holiday garb, 
crowded with people and calling to mind the booths of a fair, conjurers 
and acrobats engaged in contests of strength and agility. Such concrete 
associations are, of course, subjective and relative, but they are brought 
into being by the whole character of the coda. 

The “dignity” theme of the middle episode now undergoes a com- 
plete transformation. After shedding the former stately restraint it 
suddenly takes on the tones of a comic opera galop. And here the 
paradoxical that was so typical of Shostakovich’s imagination in the 
past and had apparently been (after the Fifth Symphony!) lived down, 
that tendency to a brazen display of vulgarity, again invades his music! 
This is the only way to explain his having made a play of trivialities 
in the concluding passages of the finale and given it a challenging, 
“market-place” gesture that led back, not to the first movement of the 
Sixth or to the Fifth Symphony, but to the grotesqueries, buffoonery 
and eccentricities of his early compositions. 

Such a stylistic somersault ruins the ideological concept of the Sixth 
Symphony. A composition that is profound and cogent -acquires the 
features of peculiar simplification at the most decisive moment of its 
development. The final conclusions drawn in the Sixth Symphony (and 
the concluding passage of the finale must inevitably be perceived as 
such!) do not proceed from the earlier movements. The intricate path 
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of the “man in the making,” a path full of dramatic conflicts, shows 
the hero of the Fifth and Sixth symphonies as an individual to whom 
the superficial solution of basic, vital problems is alien. The conclusion 
of the finale in the Sixth is, in itself, frivolous in the extreme and 
not only in comparison with the psychological tension of the first 
movement. 

One may well imagine that a man who has thrown off the burden 
of former questions ftatales will not immediately plunge into the depths 
of the new problems with which life confronts him; at first he will not 
see life as a whole with all its internal contradictions but will see, 
if one may so express it, only the bright colours of the outer shell of 
existence and, by virtue of a natural psychological reaction, what he 
wants mostly to see in life is its youthful effervescence. Taken this 
way the concluding passage of the finale indicates that the process of 
“man in the making” is still going on, that the most important word 
has still to be spoken. Inertia, however, did not urge the composer 
forward to a direct solution of the problem that would be comprehen- 
sible for all but took him into side paths, to distant and paradoxical 
mental flights. 

The complex of ideas that formed the basis of the Fifth Symphony 
was more than enough for that one piece alone. And so the Sixth was 
written as the second chapter of the epic—the second, but not the last 
chapter. Even if we get away from the contradictions in its finale, the 
Sixth with its philosophy of “pure joy’—life as a holiday!—-is only an 
intermediate link. The symphonic epic demanded further development. 
It is quite possible that the Piano Quintet that appeared shortly after 
the Sixth was leading the composer towards an orchestral canvas that 
would have been the direct completion of this cycle of his symphonies. 

The outbreak of war turned Shostakovich’s thoughts into other 
channels: the Seventh Symphony was fated to become the final work 
of the symphonic trilogy. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


remember Shostakovich as he was at the time when he wrote 

the Fifth and Sixth symphonies. He was not very tall, although 
taller than he seemed at first glance, slim, with a fine-cut face and 
nervous hands that were never quite still and a permanently unruly 
forelock—despite his thirty odd years he gave one the impression of 
youthfulness. Even as long ago as that an interesting contrast was 
noticeable in him: his kindly eyes flashed at times with merriment, 
at others with mischief, and in the same face, thin, tightly-pressed lips 
were a sign of will-power, of stubbornness even. 

His character is a strange mixture of opposites. By his own admis- 
sion he adores life. He does not like to be alone and when in company 
may be the focal point of a conversation. But for all that he has 
constant thoughts of his own that he keeps to himself. His nervous 
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fingers are often playing a melody that he alone can hear. I have fre- 
quently observed him: he is talking excitedly to his friends, telling 
them something about yesterday’s concert, or, with still greater fervour, 
he is describing a recent football match, gesticulating excitedly and 
jumping up at times from his seat.... And if you look into the eyes 
behind his big, horn-rimmed glasses you get the idea that actually 
only one little corner of his mind is present in the room, the rest of 
him is far, far away. 

He is extremely kind-hearted and responsive. It is well known how 
much Shostakovich did in the early thirties to call the attention of 
the public to the opera And Quiet Flows the Don that Ivan Dzerzhinsky 
had just written. Ten years later, when a young and very gifted com- 
poser appeared in Moscow in the person of Moisei Weinberg, Shosta- 
kovich was very well disposed towards him and did much to help 
him. 

These qualities of his are not kept exclusively for his colleagues in 
the music world. Here is something I myself witnessed: in the spring 
of 1942 he received a valuable gift from the Soviet Government, a box 
full of chocolate, cocoa and other tasty and nutritious foods, and next 
day sent it by the first plane to his old nurse in beleaguered Leningrad. 

For a long time Shostakovich displayed the greatest interest in the 
hardiest sporting spectacles—football and boxing. In the thirties his 
devotion to football knew no bounds. He was a real football fan and 
knew the names of all the players, even in the third-rate clubs. He was 
quite capable of leaving everything and dashing off from Leningrad 
to Moscow for a few hours to witness an interesting match. In his 
spare time he was graduated from a school for football referees. The 
most interesting thing of all is that he has never been a sportsman 
himself; his one attempt was in his school years when he did risk 
going on to a football field only to have his glasses broken by the ball. 
He never repeated that dangerous experiment. 

There is one interesting anecdote about his love of football. Before 
the war the editors of Krasny Sport (now called Sovetsky Sport) told 
the story of an ill-fated night when the paper was almost completely 
made up and they discovered that something had happened to their 
Leningrad correspondent and he hadn't sent in his report of some rather 
important football match. I do not remember now who it was, but 
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“His thoughts are far from here.... 


somebody got the bright idea of phoning Shostakovich, an idea that 
at first glance seemed quite mad. Shostakovich himself answered the 
phone, not too pleased at the late call. As soon as he knew the reason 
for it he began to dictate a report of the match, standing there at the 
telephone, and was only worried that there in the editorial office they 
might forget the names of the reserve players who had gone on to the 
field towards the end of the game; again he demonstrated his great 
solicitude for people. 

Although he is fully aware of his tremendous talent he differs 
greatly from those musicians whose heads have been turned with 
lesser cause. Modesty and simplicity distinguish him in all his dealings 
with other people—one might even say, in fact, that he is rather bashful. 
At any rate that is the impression he creates at a premiére of one of his 
pieces when, in answer to the ovation, he bows to the public with 
embarrassment and hurriedly presses the hands of the members of the 
orchestra who surround him. 

He is passionately fond of his children. He simply cannot live 
without them for long. I remember that in the summer of 1943 Shosta- 
kovich spent some time at a big country-house near Moscow that the 
Soviet Government has placed at the disposal of the Union cf Com- 
pesers so that they have an opportunity to work without being 
interrupted by the hubbub of the city. As his children are as restless 
as they are sweet the management of the house gave Shostakovich 
a tiny one-roomed hut as a place to work in. Shostakovich made a 
very original use of this kindness on the part of the management—when 
he went to his “study” he took five-year-old Maxim with him and the 
boy romped and tumbled while his father was busy composing the 
Eighth Symphony. True enough, Shostakovich can. work under any 
conditions. He said that when he was still a student at the Conserva- 
toire he had been conditioned to it by the fate that provided him with 
an ardent and industrious trumpeter as a neighbour! 

Shostakovich is very accurate in the fulfilment of his obligations, 
whether it is a matter of his own duty or a promise he has given some- 
body. He is thoughtful in his dealings with other people and knows 
how to respect anybody else’s time. During the war he took up the 
study of English. I saw his note-books; he prepared every lesson like 
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an exemplary schoolboy and all because he respected his teacher and 
her work. 

But let us get back to his music. 

In the period between the Fifth and Sixth symphonies he wrote his 
First String Quartet (op. 49, 1938), one of the few compositions that 
stand alone, by themselves, and far away from the big prcblems that were 
disturbing the composer’s mind at the time. The Quartet is not in any 
way connected with Shostakovich’s symphonic music of the late 
thirties, neither in concept nor in the coincidence of musical 
phrases. Nevertheless the Quartet also reflected the radical change 
that occurred in Shostakovich’s attitude to music and life, and expressed 
it no less clearly although in a different way. The bright, clear, 
“spring” music of the piece bore witness to something new that had 
come to maturity in the composer’s heart, something that was the 
opposite to the procession of images that had been there before. 

The Quartet is not a long one although it has four movements. The 
first movement is tranquil, transparent in tone and emanates a delicate, 
poetically simple aroma. The first theme is a graceful, not very fast 
melody that seems to be pondering over something internal, something 
of its own. It is followed by an equally lyrical melody that at moments 
becomes almost a song. 

The second movement is a series of short variations on a warmly 
lyrical theme, a song motif, distinctly Russian in colour. The theme 
is played alternately by the viola and the violins and in one of the 
variations it is given to the ‘cello. Not for a moment does the music 
lose its dreamy character, although in the middle of the movement 
it becomes more tense, even becomes imbued with pathos. 

The third movement is a racy, mysterious scherzo with dull mother- 
of-pearl sonorities and muffled waltz-like episodes bursting through 
in two places~again in the spirit of classical Russian chamber music. 

The finale of the Quartet is infectiously jolly, as though it were 
deliberately noisy like a child who has been sitting quietly, listening 
attentively, let us say, to a tale and has then suddenly jumped up from 
his place and run away, and is immediately up to his amusing and 
inoffensive pranks. 

In this period Shostakovich continued his work for the cinema. 
Immediately after the Fifth Symphony he wrote the music for the 
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film The Days of Voiochayevka (op. 48, 1936-37), a picture that deals 
with the Civil War and Japanese intervention in the Far East. After 
the First Quartet the film Vyborg District (the third film of a trilogy 
about Maxim) appeared with Shostakovich’s music (op. 50, 1938); it 
was followed by the film Friends (op. 51, 1938), the two parts of 
A Great Citizen (op. 52, 1938 and op. 55, 1939) and The Man with 
a Gun (op. 53, 1938). 

The Sixth Symphony was followed by a new composition, which, 
although belonging to the chamber genre, in its power and profundity 
equalled even the Fifth Symphony-the Piano Quintet (op. 57, 1940). 

One cannot forget the atmosphere that reigned in the Smaller Hall 
of Moscow Conservatoire during the premiére of the Quintet. It came 
at the end cf a concert after three new quartets by three leading 
Soviet composers had been played. The audience was growing tired. 
But when the Beethoven Quartet, so well known to Moscow music- 
lovers, appeared on the stage with Shostakovich himself, and when 
the first strains of the Quintet resounded, all workaday, dearly-beloved 
and accustomed sensations disappeared without leaving a trace. Ob- 
viously something important was happening in the hall, something 
that was outside the scope of “current” musical events. 

It is well known that chamber music, the chamber ensemble, is 
neither easily comprehensible to nor popular with large audiences; 
this is even more true of chamber music by composers like Shostako- 
vich. Encores at such a concert are a great rarity. The wits say that 
Shostakovich’s Quintet is a piece in five movements of which there are 
seven: the very first performance established the tradition of encoring, 
at the request of the public, at least the scherzo and the finale. 

The first two movements of the Quintet follow the pattern established 
in the Fifth and Sixth symphonies and bear the mark of deep medita- 
tion. As in the symphonies the composer makes an obvious attempt 
to comprehend the most important aspects of reality and himself as 
part of that reality. Again the audience is presented with the question 
and the thoughts it evokes. In this case the idea has been developed 
in two successive movements, the Prelude and the Fugue that follows 
it without a pause. 

The “question” is raised in the first bars of the Prelude in mighty, 
solemn chords alternating with a declamatory melody, stern and emo- 
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tional. It is courageously majestic music, full of will-power and some 
sort of inner determination. 

The long middle episode of the Prelude is worthy of note. It is warm 
in colour, its tones are subdued and the melody is tuneful and charm- 
ingly graceful, it seems to be making an attempt to oppose the intimate, 
elegiac world of the human soul to the impact of the “fatal questions” 
coming from the outer world. But in vain: the episode is nothing more 
than a lyrical intermezzo. The sudden invasion of the swelling strains 
of a music still more majestic and emotional concludes the Prelude. 

The Fugue is slow and profound in its concentration. It contains 
all shades of emotion from calm sadness to the tensest sorrow at the 
climax when the first, implacable “question” from the Prelude is heard 
again. The Fugue ends with the thought dying away without having 
found the necessary words for the response. 

This is music that has many different sources. In particular they 
are to be sought in the pre-romantic period, in the most inspired lines 
of Bach’s work. Bach’s name comes to mind not only because of the 
frequent obvious similarities. It is in Bach’s music and in the slower 
movements of some of the later Beethoven sonatas that we encounter 
“contemplative” music of such volume that it tries to embrace the 
whole world and confront man with everything that is going on in it. 

It was quite natural that Shostakovich, in search of “fulcra” for 
those expressive media most suited to his concept, should turn to pre- 
romantic art for the Prelude and Fugue of the Quintet and not to the 
romantics, be it Chopin or Schumann, Liszt or Berlioz, with a complex 
of ideas, experiences and images quite different from those Shostako- 
vich was describing. Thus sound reason and not some whim or passion 
for archaic music explains the presence of Bachian passages in the 
Prelude and Fugue and again in the Intermezzo, the fourth movement 
of the Quintet; we saw these influences much earlier-in the slow 
movements of the Fifth and Sixth symphonies and in his very early 
work, the Prelude for octet, where it was in all probability intuitive. 

Apart from all this there is an authentic Russian national feeling 
to the music of the Fugue, in its very theme. It is true that it becomes 
apparent only when one listens very attentively, mainly because it is 
not Shostakovich’s habit to use direct quotations from the various 
folk songs of his country. Another feature that places the Fugue close 
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to Russian art is its handling of the inner world of man, its contact 
with emotions familiar to all. 

This all goes to show that the “classicism” in Shostakovich’s music 
has a double character. One side of it is the broad philosophical line: 
Shostakovich poses philosophical problems differently from the roman- 
ticists and he solves them differently, too. This does not mean that he 
rejects the achievements of the romanticists in gaining knowledge of 
the human spirit; the individual is, to him, but part of the greater 
world on which his attention is riveted. The romanticists regarded the 
world as the reflection of the individual, while Shostakovich, together 
with the classics, adheres to the principle of realism, sees in the 
individual the reflection of the “great world,” that is, of reality. 

The other side of his “classicism” is narrower and touches on style. 
Wherever the content of his music, the nature of the ideas embodied 
in the sounds require it, the composer includes among many other 
devices musical images that are stylistically reminiscent either of 
Vivaldi and Bach or of the Vienna classics, Haydn and Mozart. He 
does it in the same way as, in other cases, he turns to Russian nineteenth- 
century music or to Mahler and Bizet. 

It is interesting to note that Bizet comes to mind a number of times 
as one listens to Shostakovich’s works. There is a reminder of him 
in the third movement, the Scherzo, of the Quintet. This scherzo is 
tempestuously dynamic, it has fire, it seems to have been drenched in 
the burning rays of the sun, it is the direct expression of joie de vivre 
directly experienced. The middle part of the Scherzo contains an 
episode in which the literally furious joy of existence intertwines with 
the easy elegance of a southern folk dance. The music of this passage 
reminds one of certain details of the seguidilla that Carmen sings in 
the first act of the opera. 

In connection with this a quite simple idea comes to mind: in the 
same way as Shostakovich’s work utilizes existing musical genres (waltz, 
galop, march, etc.) to concretize his ideas, his dramatic plans, and give 
them almost material shape, indicative dramatic functions are given 
to existing musical phrases well known to everybody and typical of 
the style of a whole epoch, or, in some cases, of a certain composer. 
The listener recalls images that he usually associates with these genres 
or styles and they turn out to be the finger-posts showing him how 
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to follow the composer's racing fantasy and helping him to discover 
the essence of Shostakovich’s ideas and get a better understanding 
cf them. 

These apparent “loans” do not impoverish Shostakovich’s music or 
rob it of its individuality. The composer does not come under the 
influence of alien elements but, instead, subordinates them to his own 
needs, to the peculiarities of his own style. He uses them in the way 
he wants and compels them to serve as “adjectival phrases,” determin- 
ing and making tangible the content of his music. 

The fiery scherzo is followed by an Intermezzo softer and more 
lyrical than the Fugue. Here there are no fresh passions, no new 
conflicts. This is the point at which the human heart turns for the last 
time to the exhausting thoughts of the past (almost in the same way 
as in the first movement of the Sixth Symphony). The melody of this 
movement is unhurried and broad. It flows smoothly from the first 
violin. Then the piano comes in with a new theme reminiscent of 
sorrowful sighing. The movement reaches a peak of development that 
is at the same time both passionate and plaintive. Once past this 
culminating point, there is a gradual dying away. 

Then comes the decisive turning point in the drama. The finale, a 
Pastorale, follows without a pause, saturated in bright, chastely beau- 
tiful joy, at times simply sparkling, at others gentle and radiant. There 
is only one passage in which the finale recalls the spiritual storms 
that have been endured. Its last passages, boyishly mischievous but 
sapient in their untrammeled purity, are the most integral and finished 
expression of all-embracing human happiness to be found in Shosta- 
kovich’s work. 

It is precisely the finale and not the scherzo with its fervency and 
at times even deliberately coarse manliness that expresses the opti- 
mistic conclusions to be drawn from the ideological concepts of the 
Quintet-the successful outcome of the conflict between the individual 
and the world, the joy of faith in happiness. 

The positive solution of the problem in the Quintet is different from 
that in the Fifth Symphony. The “mental struggle” in the first move- 
ment and the triumphant fortissimo in the concluding passages of the 
finale of the Fifth Symphony pictured the road to victory and victory it- 
self. In the Quintet this mighty struggle seems to be understood but not 
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expressed, and the Pastorale depicts an individual who has already 
achieved victory over that which burdened him. 

The Piano Quintet embodied the best of everything that had entered 
into Shostakovich’s work from the time of the great turning point in 
his inner self. 

Nevertheless, the story of the Hero as interpreted by Shostakovich 
in the Fifth and Sixth symphonies and in the Piano Quintet is incom- 
plete. The finishing touches were put by the Seventh Symphony. Here 
everything is real. The hero of the Leningrad Symphony is at one 
and the same time a mighty individual, already without any romantic 
dualism, and the people as a whole, conceived in the concrete condi- 
tions of the Great Patriotic War. The man had merged with his people 
like a drop of water that returns to the ocean that gave it birth. 


by 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


hen the war broke out Shostakovich was in Leningrad. On 

that Sunday, 22nd June, 1941, he and his friends were getting 
ready to attend a football match when the radio announced the fascist 
attack on the U.S.S.R. That same day Shostakovich went to the 
recruiting office to volunteer for service in the Army. He never did 
wear an army uniform and, naturally, this was not only on account 
of his poor eyesight. 

He made tremendous efforts to find an outlet for his strength and 
abilities. Together with Nikolai Cherkasov, the actor, he organized 
the Leningrad Home Guard Theatre and arranged the programmes of 
the first theatrical shows and concerts for the front. He composed a 
number of popular patriotic songs. As a member of the editorial com- 
mission he attended meetings of the Leningrad Section of the State 
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Music Publishers and during the first few weeks of the war hundreds 
of musical works dedicated by Leningrad composers to the Soviet 
people at war, all passed through his hands. He volunteered for service 
as a fireman in the brigade charged with the protection of Leningrad 
Conservatoire. A snapshot exists showing Shostakovich in a steel hel- 
met, with a fire-hose in his hands, on the roof of the Conservatoire. 
There was a period in the early days of the war when Shostakovich 
lived in the Conservatoire like a soldier in barracks. 

It was then that the idea of the Seventh Symphony (op. 60, 1941) 
began to take shape. The score of the first three movements (they 
play 52 minutes) was ready by the end of September. A symphony 
was being written in a beleaguered city-fortress. What tremendous 
moral strength was needed under such grim conditions to produce 
music that could become a weapon in its day and a magnificent me- 
morial on the morrow! 

The composer drew his strength and inspiration from the people 
of Leningrad who were prepared for any sacrifices. In his symphony 
he lived one life with those who were fighting on Pulkovo Heights, 
with those building barricades at the Narva Toll-Gate and manufactur- 
ing arms under artillery bombardment in the Leningrad factories; he 
and they had one single thought, one single will. 

He returned to his apartment in the Petrograd District of Leningrad 
in order to continue composing at high pressure. He did not leave his 
writing-desk even during air-raids, and not because he wanted to make 
a show of his bravery, such posing would be absolutely alien to his 
honest nature. He simply could not tear himself away from the score 
he had begun. “The music surged out of me, I could not hold it back,” 
Shostakovich said later, when speaking of those unforgettable days. 
He also said that he dedicated his symphony to the ordinary people 
whom he respected because every one of them was a potential hero. 

Shostakovich rejected with determination all proposals to move to 
Moscow, and wanted to remain in his native city to the end, until the 
victory in which he never for a moment doubted. He left Leningrad 
only at the end of September when directly ordered to do so by the 
authorities and was awaited in Moscow with great excitement. 

He flew to Moscow with his wife, his two children and his new 
score. Next day I had a long talk with him, one of those talks that 
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are remembered for a whole lifetime. Shostakovich had grown very 
thin which made him look even more boyish than usual, he was more 
nervous and was full of ideas and emotions brought from fighting 
Leningrad. He spoke about the determination of the Leningrad people 
to defend their city, about a friend of his, a civilian to his finger-tips, 
who was to have left with the last train. That man had already said 
good-bye to his friends and to the streets and squares that he loved 
and to everything else dear to the heart of a Leningrader. At last he 
had decided that he must leave, but when the train had passed the 
suburbs and halted at the first small station, his heart could not stand 
it any longer. He took his bag, left the train and walked all the way 
back to the place from which the growing sound of gun-fire could be 
heard, to where hunger and cold awaited him, to where death dogged 
his footsteps day and night. 

Shostakovich spoke about his pupils: about Yuri Levitin who was 
working in the Leningrad Home Guard Theatre, about young Fleisch- 
man, killed on the approaches to Leningrad, about Georgy Sviridov, 
whom he believed dead; about the professors of the Conservatoire 
and the Leningrad composers. He named those whose bravery had 
already brought fame to Leningrad. From this talk it became clear 
what it was that had inspired him in an incredibly short time, a matter 
of weeks and days, to write a gigantic score, to fly across the front 
line with it-a score that had twice been bathed in fire and which now 
lay on the little table that separated the host from his guest. 

Probably not since the days when Handel wrote his famous anthem for 
the volunteers, Stand Round, My Brave Boys, and Rouget de Lisle pro- 
duced the Marseillaise has there been a musical composition written 
in the turmoil of war that has won such rapid and unanimous recogni- 
tion as Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony. Both Handel’s anthem and 
the Marseillaise belong to a genre addressed to the people, but Shosta- 
kovich’s Seventh Symphony embodied the patriotic idea in a genre both 
intricate and abstract. Nevertheless, the most varied sections of the 
people were receptive to it, from professional musicians down to rank- 
and-file soldiers who listened to its first performance. It was given 
a tremendous reception everywhere: in the concert halls of Moscow 
and beleaguered Leningrad, in Tbilisi and Tashkent, in Sverdlovsk and 
Alma-Ata, in Erevan and Novosibirsk.... Even those who found 
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its musical structure difficult to understand grasped the essence of the 
work. 

The Seventh Symphony tells of a great people and a merciless, soulless 
enemy, of the bitterness of losses, of sorrow and of unwavering faith in 
victory. It was filled with thoughts and feelings that in that terrible 
autumn of 1941 were typical of all Soviet people. The symphony em- 
bodied the lofty ideals for which the people were fighting, it was a re- 
flection of the greatest of all heroes—the People. 

Two worlds are revealed in the Seventh Symphony. One of them is 
depicted in the first notes of the manly opening theme, a sort of musical 
portrait of the Hero who was living and working in the still undisturbed 
conditions of peace. This music compels us time and again to recall 
how suddenly the war crashed down on the people: the guns were 
roaring on a gigantic front stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea, blood was already being spilt, while the Sunday edition of Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda carried an article on how to spend the week-end. 

After the central episode of the first movement the opening theme 
develops into a magnificent requiem—the people are mourning those who 
have fallen that their country might remain free. 

There is joyful elemental life in the pastoral playfulness of the second 
theme-bright as a June sky, warm as the sun-drenched earth and, per- 
haps, at the same time drawing a picture of the intimately lyrical world 
of the Hero. It is this theme that, after the Requiem, is transformed 
into a sorrowful plaint. 

There was a time when the composer named the second movement of 
the symphony Memories, a musical symbol of what had been left behind 
across the fatal boundary of 22nd June, 1941. It is a scherzo, light and 
graceful, that combines the classical strictness of melodic contour with a 
purely Russian lyricism.. Then come the strains of the oboe filled with 
all the rapture of life. A little later, the middle episode of the movement 
is bright-hued, intentionally irregular, as though the author wanted to 
depict the merry rough-and-tumble of a fresh spring morning in the 
forest. 

The third movement is the picture of Beauty itself, wonderful Beauty 
that has suddenly become a menacing weapon because the very fact of 
its existence exposes the monstrous ugliness of fascism. In that same 
movement there is the joyful triumph of existence. The war has forced 
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‘people to feel life more acutely, life with all its beauty and its poetry. 
In that movement there is also wrath and indignation in the central, res- 
olute, fragment. 

The world of human values is contrasted to another world in the 
central episode of the first movement, a passage that popular fancy has 
called “fascist.” Perhaps Shostakovich’s concepts should not be made so 
concrete. It is quite probable that when he was writing this music his 
imagination did not see black tanks bearing the swastika, but a general- 
ized image of evil. As, however, thousands of different people who have 
heard the symphony have said the same thing, it would be better not 
to attempt to refute their “naive” definition from the vantage point of 
professional musicianship but to try and find out why these people felt 
the way they did about it: 

One and the same march tune, with sharp corners and an automatic, 
measured rhythm, a simple but impudently challenging tune, is repeated 
twelve times. It does not change its pattern but gains in volume, rising 
from a whisper to a furious roar as though some ruthless iron monster 
were advancing. It is only the accompaniment that undergoes changes; 
at first there is an ominous rustle on a side-drum and morose, soft and 
monotonous swaying in the lower register of the ‘cellos; at the end there 
is the deafening racket of the whole batterie with the scream of brass 
and bells tolling on the strings. This image has become closely connected 
with the destructive spirit of fascism and its devilish war machine, its 
malice and stupidity indifferent to any living thing. This is not a cari- 
cature drawn with the pen of a musician, nor is it the naturalistic photog- 
raphy of “war noises.” It is a musical symbol in such high relief that 
it is almost tangible. 

The composer dots many of his i’s. The constant measured roll of the 
drum and the flute repeating the theme at its second appearance are 
typical, regular attributes of a German military band. The melody itself, 
a precise square in the German manner, seems to be built on hinges; a 
brief, easily remembered passage and then a sudden leap upwards, 
again the same passage and then a leap downwards, then up and down, 
up and down like the rhythmic words of command: Links! Links! 
Links!... This is followed by a series of descending scales, primitive 
in the extreme and crude, with an almost comic-opera stram of “merri- 
ment.” Music scholars who have analyzed it have no doubts about the 
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German colouring of the central part of the first movement of the 
symphony. | 

In the talk I mentioned above (on the day following Shostakovich’s 
arrival in Moscow) he spoke of the plan of the Seventh. Symphony: “The 
life of those known as the simple, ordinary people goes on....” At this 
point Shostakovich interrupted himself. “Doesn't that sound like Richard 
Strauss’s Sinfonia Domestica?” Then he continued: “...and there, too, 
there is an ordinary family, their whole day, papa, mamma ... but 
Strauss uses the poison of ridicule, satire. 1 was guided by great love 
for the ordinary man in the street. It is from these people that we some- 
times get characters that we can only wish to emulate. The exposition 
of the first movement is happy, regular life with confidence in itself. 
Obviously in such music there is no place for the love lyric and still 
less for erotics. The main theme is love for people that has become the 
bulwark of culture, civilization and life. Colonel Bondarev was an un- 
known regular officer. He became a hero to be sung in legend. Danya 
Shafran, the ‘cellist, was too modest to be prominent at the Conserva- 
toire but he showed great courage in the ranks of the Leningrad Home 
Guard. My pupil Fleischman, modest, simple, even a bit rough, died like 
a hero. I have written my symphony about them and others like them 
because I love them from the bottom of my heart. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they merely work honestly but in moments of great trial 
they prove themselves heroes. 

“In the development of the first movement war breaks suddenly into 
the peaceful life, I did not want to build up a naturalistic episode. The 
recapitulation is a funeral march, a deeply tragic episode, a mass re- 
quiem—the ordinary people honour the memory of their heroes. At first 
I badly wanted to have words to this part. I almost set about writing 
them myself. Then I decided to manage without words and I’m glad of 
it. Music is more expressive. Then comes a still more tragic episode: the 
common sorrow is followed by personal sorrow, of a mother, perhaps. 
It is sorrow so deep that no tears are left. Further, there is another 
lyrical fragment expressing the apotheosis of life, sunshine—at first I 
thought I would complete the symphony in one movement. The end of 
the movement is bright and lyrical, the intimate love of man for others 
like himself. Enough of this talk about the dead. Conversations, 
walks. ... Only the final bars bring a distant rumble: the war is not over. 
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“The second movement is a lyrical intermezzo, a very soft one. It has 
no programme and fewer ‘concrete facts’ than the first movement. There 
is a little humour (I can’t do without it!): Shakespeare knew the value 
of humour in a tragedy—you cannot keep the audience tense all the time. 
The third movement is a pathetic adagio with drama in the middle 
episode.” 

The finale had not been written at that time and Shostakovich spoke 
of it in brief: “Victory, a beautiful life in the future.” And such the finale 
proved to be. It emerges out of the mists of swelling semi-darkness. 
The indistinct outlines of a melody come floating in. Short signals come 
out of the background like the distant sounds of an army bugle. And 
here again, as in the finale of the Fifth Symphony, there is a brief strug- 
gle of extreme ferocity. One more funeral march-very unusual, in three- 
four time: “For the last time we bare our heads.” Then begins the tri- 
umphant crescendo of an Ode that resounds from all corners of the earth 
(this is Shostakovich’s own definition), an Ode to freedom, joy and 
victory won. The composer’s thoughts are carried away to the distant 
future in order to look back at our days (these are also Shostakovich’s 
words). In the thunderously jubilant coda the whole orchestra repeats 
the initial theme of the Hero that has become the symbol of Victory. 

There can scarcely be any need to comment on this truly grandiose 
programme. Let us, rather, turn to the history of the Leningrad Sym- 
phony on the concert stage. The composer completed the finale in 
December 1941 in Kuibyshev where he had been evacuated with his 
family. In that same city the premiére took place on 3rd March, 1942. 
At the end of the same month the symphony was played in Moscow-— 
both these premiéres were under the baton of Samosud. 

The following interesting story shows how the symphony was received 
in Moscow. It was performed in the afternoon, for in that troubled 
spring of 1942 Moscow concerts were held in daylight hours. During 
the performance an air-raid alert was sounded in the city. Just before 
the finale a man in uniform appeared cn the stage next to the conductor 
and tried to stop the concert. Nobody left for the shelter. The symphony 
continued. After the eighteen-minute finale the man in uniform ap- 
peared again and appealed to the public in words that had become 
usual in those days: “An air alert has been sounded.” He was answered 
by shouts of “We know!” and the endless ovation continued, an ovation 
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that developed ints a patriotic demonstration in which everybody 
took part, the public, the orchestra and even the author himself whe 
was astounded by the significance of what was happening. . 

Alexander Shaverdyan, a Soviet music critic, wrote the following 
about the Seventh Symphony: “It is a philosophically optimistic hymn 
to joy, beauty and humanity, a powerful and destructive volley fired 
at the black forces of Hitlerism.... In the Seventh Symphony Shosta- 
kovich could be seen by the whole world as a composer, patriot and 
citizen fighting in the front ranks of humanity against fascism, sweep- 
ing away the enemy with the powerful weapon of his noble, beautifui 
and highly ethical art.” 

Outside the bounds of its native land the symphony was first played 
in the United States. Even before the symphony was played in New 
York by the Symphony Orchestra of the National Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, conducted by Arturo Toscanini, there was great interest dis- 
played by the American public. The story of its composition in belea- 
guered Leningrad, the tussle between the leading conductors in the 
United States of America for the right to be the first to perform it, 
reports on the tremendous success of the symphony in the U.S.S.R., were 
all extraordinarily widely featured in the U.S. press. The music critic 
Grigory Schneerson gives all the details in his interesting monograph. 

On 19th July, 1942, millions of Americans formed the active audiito- 
rium of the premiére broadcast by U.S. radio stations and there 
were heated arguments about the merits of the symphony. Before 
the concert began, Edward Carter, Chairman of the Russian War 
Relief Committee in America, spoke of the exceptional role the Soviet 
Union was playing in the struggle against a common foe, Hitlerism, 
and said that they would be still more conscious of their duty to the 
Russians after they had heard music born in that struggle. 

On the day following the premiére American newspapers carried 
long articles on the symphony. The majority of the critics recognized 
the great value of Shostakovich’s composition both socially and as a 
work of art. The newspaper P. M. said that a country whose artist could 
create a work of deathless beauty and lofty spirit in those stern days 
was invincible. In other newspapers we read that this music expressed 
the might of Russia as words could never do.... Shostakovich speaks 
not only in the name of Great Russia, but of all mankind.... Shosta- 
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kovich’s music tells us what we have to do today.... Shostakovich is 
the world’s musical spokesman. 

In the U.S.A. alone the Seventh Symphony was performed 62 times 
in the 1942-43 season. It was conducted by Toscanini, Koussevitzky, 
Stokowski, Rodzinski, Mitropoulos, Kindler, Ormandy, Stock, Monteux, 
Krueger, Carlos Chavez. Koussevitzky said of the symphony: It is my 
profound conviction that since the days of Beethoven there has not been 
another composer who could talk to the masses with such a power of 
persuasion. At the Boston premiére of the Leningrad Symphony he said 
that it was a musical chef-dceuvre as great as peace itself. Shostako- 
vich’s symphony, he said, was a message of faith in the victory of the 
human spirit over death. 

After the premiére in Mexico City (10th October, 1942) the journal 
Musica said: “Never before has a musical composition created such an 
impression as this one. This is to be explained by the fact that no other 
musical work has been created for such lofty aims and under such excep- 
tional circumstances... .” 

The Seventh Symphony was performed everywhere: in the U.S.A., 
in Great Britain, in the Latin-American countries, in distant Australia. 
It was still played after the war was over, and has been performed with 
tremendous success in Paris, Prague, Belgrade, Rome, Oslo, Vienna, 
Sophia, Budapest, Copenhagen, Bucharest, Krakow, Zagreb.... In De- 
cember 1946 it was played for the first time in Berlin. The newspaper 
Berliner Zeitung drew a parallel between the Leningrad Symphony and 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and pointed out that in Shostakovich’s 
work Beethoven's spirit of the experiences of the individual idealist 
had been transformed into the all-embracing problem of the struggle of 
a whole nation for liberty. 

All this is confirmed by the character of the music of the Seventh 
Symphony, so far removed from romantic subjectivism: here, instead 
of the individual with his inner conflicts we have mankind and its fate— 
first and foremost it is the native land and the people that occupy the 
central position in Shostakovich’s symphony. Its invisible hero is the 
personified will of millions, the personification of the native land. This 
is what gives the hero the strength of Antaeus. 

But the Seventh Symphony is also a further stage in the “making 
of a man,” and not a man in general but the composer himself in partic- 
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Seventh Symphony. A page of the score 


The orchestra with the composer and the conductor, S. Samosud, after the 
first Moscow performance of the “Leningrad” Symphony (photo taken during an 
air alert) 


Arturo Toscanini (July 1942) 


First New York performance of the Seventh Symphony under the baton of 


ular. Let us once more trace the various phases of that process. Pre- 
history: The Nose, Lady Macbeth, and the Fourth Symphony with its 
pessimistic finale. This ends the trilogy, and under it we must draw a 
line after which our individual is born. The Fifth Symphony is the hero’s 
struggle with himself, the overcoming of his Hamletism and the “fatal” 
Faustian questions, the recognition of real existence and his search for 
a place in life. The Sixth Symphony bids farewell to the past. In the 
Seventh Symphony the personal motif takes second place to the general, 
the individual merges with the national in unconditional service to 
those millions of people of whom Shostakovich spoke and wrote with 
such reverence in the autumn of 1941. This is the closing phase of the 
trilogy. 

If it could have been said of Shostakovich after the first trilogy that 
“the youth has become a man,” the second could be summed up as “the 
man has become a citizen.” 

This evolution was not merely a matter of finding the proper place 
in life for the hero. The ties of Shostakovich’s music with the spirit 
of Russian culture, with Russian humanism, became much stronger. As 
early as the Fifth Symphony the passions of a publicist make themselves 
known: it was possible to pose and settle the problem in this way 
only by taking a firm stand on the soil of Russian tradition in this field, 
a tradition that has been enriched and raised to a higher level by the 
philosophy of socialism. The Seventh Symphony is the direct continua- 
tion of Russian civic art. Nor can it be said of the dramaturgy of the 
symphony that it is removed from time and space. No doubt can arise— 
the symphony speaks of our time and of the Russian people. In the 
first two symphonies of the second trilogy it was mainly the way in 
which the problem was posed that was Russian and Soviet but in the 
Seventh the Hero is at last clearly defined as a Russian, Soviet man. 

The symphony fixes the time and scene of the action with irrefutable 
authenticity. This was felt by audiences, especially in the difficult war 
years, when they recognized themselves and the truth about their life 
and struggle in the symphony. 

Thus, in the course of his own ideological making, Shostakovich in 
the Leningrad Symphony arrived at a creative method that had been 
typical of Russian art since the days of Glinka. The influence of the 
tragical conflicts in Glinka, Borodin, Mussorgsky and, although in a 
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different plane, in Chaikovsky is due precisely to the national historical 
or national psychological explicitness of the collisions and those partic- 
ipating in them. The epoch in which Shostakovich lives has naturally 
enriched the great realistic tradition of Russian music with the Soviet 
view on the radical problems of realism. The invisible hero of the 
Seventh Symphony, therefore, is the real, living hero of our times, or, 
to be more precise, of the epoch of the Great Patriotic War, and he is 
a Soviet man with the world outlook that is naturally his. 


CHAPTER NINE 


hortly after the completion of the Seventh Symphony Shosta- 
kovich left Kuibyshev, where he had spent the winter of 
1941-42, and settled in Moscow, at first in temporary quarters and, 
later, permanently. In 1942 he was awarded the title of Honoured Art 
Worker and was appointed professor of composition at Moscow Con- 
servatoire. As soon as communications with Leningrad, interrupted by 
the siege, had been re-established he renewed his work at the Leningrad 
Conservatoire where he had been a professor since 1937. The five years 
that followed were intensive years of pedagogical work during which 
Shostakovich showed his abilities in bringing up a younger generation 
of Soviet composers. 
He is a brilliant teacher and some of his pupils have become popular 
with the public. First amongst them is Georgy Sviridov, probably the 
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most talented of the middle generation of Soviet composers, author 
of an excellent Piano Trio written when the war was at its height and 
dedicated to Leningrad. Sviridov has also written a number of song 
cycles to lyrics by Pushkin, Shakespeare and Robert Burns. One of his 
latest works has had tremendous success; it is a poem for orchestra 
and chorus, In Memory of Yesenin, written to the words of that famous 
Soviet poet and filled with the spirit of Russian folk songs. 

Another pupil of Shostakovich’s is Karo Karayev, the most talented 
of the present-day composers of Azerbaijan, whose ballet The Seven 
Beauties is in the repertoire of many theatres in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. 
Other pupils of his that have become famous are: Yuri Levitin, Revol 
Bunin, Orest Yevlakhov and a number of others amongst whom Shosta- 
kovich himself distinguishes Jevdet Hajiyev of Azerbaijan and Galina 
Ustvolskaya of Leningrad. 

A short suite, Leningrad, for chorus and orchestra (op. 61, 1942), 
written for a song and dance ensemble, is close in spirit to the Lenin- 
grad Symphony. It is an unpretentious composition: the symphonic 
overture, October 1917, introduces the melodies of the battle songs of 
the revolutionary underground, and there are vocal solos and even a 
rousing dance. All of it is done with the brilliance and forethought so 
typical of Shostakovich. But coming, as it does, between two great 
flights of his musical imagination, the suite cannot lay claim to an 
important place in his music. 

His work on the opera The Gamblers was the very antithesis to that 
which had occupied his mind during the preceding months. The idea 
of the opera (again a Gogol theme and an extremely unusual subject 
matter for an opera) at first proved very attractive to the composer. 
Soon, however, The Gamblers was abandoned and has remained unfin- 
ished to this day although Shostakovich headed the manuscript opus 
63, thereby stressing the significance which those unfinished pages of 
music had for him. 

Shostakovich never published the music to The Gamblers, but he 
showed some fragments of it to a close circle of friends. That which 
is known about it compels us to return to the question of the intricate 
and contradictory evolution he has undergone as a musician. The very 
fact of his interest in Gogol’s paradoxical story about card-sharpers 
with a pack of marked cards that they called by a woman’s name, 
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Adelaida Ivanovna, is worthy of our attention. The more so since 
Shostakovich had intended to introduce certain unusual features into the 
opera—there were to be only male singers without a single woman’s voice! 

The most significant thing of all was that The Gamblers not only 
came after the Fifth Symphony and the Piano Quintet; he started work 
on it literally on the day after he had completed the Leningrad Sym- 
phony. This shows that the struggle was still going on in Shostakovich’s 
inner world. Although the new, realistically truthful element had won 
a number of important and pleasurable victories in Shostakovich’s work, 
the old, moribund elements still managed to break through and at times 
gained the upper hand. 

At about the same time as he was busy with The Gamblers he 
published a cycle of romances to the lyrics of English poets (op. 62, 
1942). For a long time vocal music was of no importance in Shosta- 
kovich’s work. Apart from a few early songs the most important work 
before cp. 62 was his cycle of four settings of Pushkin’s lyrics. Why has 
Shostakovich so rarely taken an interest in vocal music? 

We must remember that the world of romantic, intimately lyrical 
emotions that, as a rule, predominate in vocal miniatures, is not one 
that Shostakovich is close to. The sphere of civic or philosophical 
themes usually awakes in him the urge to paint big orchestral pictures. 
It is not easy for him to find poetry that impresses him with its content 
and is, at the same time, suited to the expressive media he uses. 

There is another side to the question as well—-that of the character 
of Shostakovich’s gift for melody. For a long time the opinion was 
current that melody, as such, did not play the leading part in Shosta- 
kovich’s music; that assumption was not true. When it comes to vocal 
music, however, we must make some amendments to this. Shostakovich 
began life as a composer at a time when modernism with its disso- 
nances and unusual progressions, its preference for intervals hard to 
sing, had led vocal music into a cul-de-sac. Melody is less able than 
any other element of music to stand up to abstraction and freak devices. 
Even the comparatively simple and, in a way, transparent style of the 
impressionists proved very difficult for the majority of singers; what, 
then, is to be said of the exneriments of the expressionists? 

Instrumental music naturally occupied the leading place in the work 

of these composers, and Shostakovich, in his early days, developed as 
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a composer of instrumental, chiefly orchestral, music. His melodies, 
for a long time, were not only “new,” that is, they followed his own 
original manner, they were also specifically instrumental, they covered 
a tremendous range, were angular, with abrupt twists and turns and 
abrupt harmonic shifts, and were capable of creating a very strong 
impression, especially as the unusual features were mellowed by the 
combination of timbres. But the human voice found them difficult to 
manage. 

Like all his other music Shostakovich’s vocal melody has undergone 
considerable changes in the course of time. In the opera The Nose the 
performers were faced with almost insuperable difficulties that required 
intensive training both of the ear and the throat of the singer. In Lady 
Macbeth there were fewer vocal paradoxes. The part of Katerina Izmai- 
lova contains some arias of the most expressive type and a recitative 
that is naturally dramatic. Yet Shostakovich’s second opera was also 
not “vocal.” 

The four romances to Pushkin’s lyrics, written about the same time 
as the Fifth Symphony, constituted a considerable step forward. 
The vocal line in the Pushkin cycle is calm and noble. It has a smooth 
flow, and intervals difficult for the singer are the exception rather 
than the rule. Nevertheless, these melodies are considerably less expres- 
sive than thcse in the instrumental pieces of the mature Shosta- 
kovich. 

The six romances (op. 62) are written to lyrics by Shakespeare, 
Raleigh and Burns. These romances differ in idea, in structure and even 
in manner, although they all bear the obvious stamp of Shostakovich’s 
style. Shakespeare’s 66th Sonnet and Burns’ Comin’ thro’ the Rye are, 
one might say, poles apart. This sonnet is one of the most profound 
of Shakespeare’s poems, a fine example of a philosophical lyric painted 
in tragic tones. Shakespeare, full of bitterness and despair, exclaims 
in the face of the vice that predominates in the world: 


Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


To embody Shakespeare’s ideas in music Shostakovich found media 
combining laconism and inner reticence with extreme expressiveness. 
And next to the Sonnet we have Comin’ thro’ the Rye-a touching, 
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gently playful story of a girl who ran through the rye to meet her 
lover in rain and cold. 

The romance to Bums’ lyric In Rain and Snow, dedicated to the 
composer’s wife, Nina Vasilyevna, occupies a special place in the 
cycle. This is one of the few cases in which Shostakovich’s music has 
a profoundly personal, intimate touch to it. 

Like the Pushkin cycle, the six romances are written for a bass voice 
with piano accompaniment. The vocal line in the cycle, especially in 
the 66th Sonnet and In Rain and Snow, is organic and natural, despite 
the fact that the instrumental character of Shostakovich’s melody makes 
itself felt even here. 

This cycle was an important stage in Shostakovich’s search for his 
own vocal style, something he did not achieve until some years later. 
His experiments with popular songs and cinema music helped him 
find a vocal style that combines originality with naturalness. 

Another line that Shostakovich followed in the period immediately 
after the Seventh Symphony was that of pianoforte music. In 1943 he 
wrote his Second Piano Sonata (op. 64). Seventeen years had elapsed 
since the First Sonata. In those years Shostakovich, as a composer, 
had paid very little attention to the piano: Aphorisms, a transcription 
of his polka from The Golden Age ballet, the cycle of Twenty-Four 
Preludes, Concerto for Piano with Orchestra and, lastly, the piano 
parts in the Violoncello Sonata, the Quintet and the vocal cycles—very 
little, indeed, when one remembers that Shostakovich is a pianist by 
vocation. Here again, I believe, there are both subjective and objective 
reasons. 

Here again Shostakovich was faced with a most difficult problem, 
that of developing a style that was in accordance with his own general 
manner, and, at the same time, he had to overcome the disease of 
Western experimentalism. At various times he tried the schematic 
“music for the eye” (Aphorisms), the departure from the bigger forms 
in music (his Piano Concerto is actually a concertino), and at times 
pushed the piano right out of his field of vision. Later, when he gradu- 
ally returned to piano music, he was faced with the task of giving a 
new and tremendous content by ascetically laconic expressive means and 
at the same time of creating a piano style that was monumental and 
not of the intimate chamber type. 
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The first glimpses of this are to be seen in the three movements 
of his Second Piano Sonata, dedicated to Professor Leonid Nikolayev 
of the Leningrad Conservatoire, who died in 1942 and, it will be 
remembered, was Shostakovich’s piano teacher. 

The Second Sonata is written in conformity with the traditional 
structural peculiarities of the form. The means of expression are used 
scantily and there is not even a hint of demonstrative virtuosity. The 
first movement is fast, it is energetic, the contrasts stand out in relief 
and the themes are clear-cut. There is a dominant reticence both in 
the idiom and the emotions it expresses. There are no “naked” emo- 
tions, no exultation, everything is simple and filled only by its own 
inner dynamics. One might even speak of a certain dryness in this 
music if it did not bear the seal of that unity of the emotional and 
intellectual that we find so attractive in the classic sonatas. 

The second movement is an unexpected, in this composition, return 
to the modernism of the twenties. Its ties with musical expressionism 
can scarcely be challenged. It is something in the nature of a nocturne 
where everything is disturbing and harsh, fluid yet still, like the reflec- 
tion of the moon in the surface of faintly rippling water. There is 
contemplation, reflection and a sort of unpleasant and at the same time 
cold sorrow in the music. 

The second movement of the Sonata is difficult of perception and 
has still not found a convincing interpreter. I do not think that the 
reason for this is to be found in the complexity or profundity of its 
concepts but, on the contrary, in the recurrence of modernism that led 
the composer away from genuinely big, significant ideas and human emo- 
tions. The appearance of this piece with its “dark” notional and emo- 
tional tones could have only one cause: the process of its author’s 
making as an artist was still continuing and progressing along a road 
that was far from smooth and straight. 

The third movement is in the form of variations. Their theme, stated 
without accompaniment, is simple and clear. It is overcast with a faint 
haze of sorrow that brings it close to the theme of the second move- 
ment of the First String Quartet. In particular, the melody is soft and 
mellow and typically Russian. The eleven variations, for all their dif- 
ferences, are written in a strictly uniform style. There are no acute 
contradictions or dramatic conflicts; they are not isolated pictures 
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During the war a “militant company” was formed by the composer 
ond two writers, Ilya Ehrenburg (left) and Nikolai Tikhonov 


Shostakovich with his pupils at the Leningrad Conservatoire 


related only by the common thematic material as is usual in the 
romantic treatment of variations on a theme. Shostakovich develops 
his theme like Beethoven, by the gradual development of a single image 
running through the whole. The last variation is charming—the theme 
of the finale calmly and gently mingles with a passage that resembles 
the first bars of the first movement. This gives the work a graceful 
and harmoniously complete form. 

Shostakovich’s Second Sonata provides the executant with interest- 
ing and far from easy problems, both from the standpoint of unfolding 
the content and from the purely technical point of view. It is unsuit- 
able as a repertoire item on account of the middle movement that 
does not conform to the other two and is simply an unfortunate piece 
of music. 


CHAPTER TEN 


t is natural that after the tremendous concentration of thought, 

emotion and fantasy that produced the Seventh Symphony, a 
year and a half would be needed before the composer’s mind could 
produce the plan of another big symphonic work—and it came at the 
next stage in the war, after Stalingrad. In the summer of 1943 Shosta- 
kovich wrote his Eighth Symphony (op. 65). 

The first performance of the Eighth Symphony was in Leningrad 
on 4th November, 1943, under the baton of Yevgeny Mravinsky. It was 
soon followed by the Moscow premiére. On 2nd April, 1944, it was 
performed in New York by Artur Rodzinski. It was then played by 
Serge Koussevitzky, in Mexico it was conducted by Carlos Chavez and 
in London by Sir Henry Wood. 
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After the Nazis had been driven out of the countries they had occu- 
pied, the Eighth Symphony was heard in Paris, Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague, Brussels and Amsterdam. It was a great success at the second 
post-war musical festival in Prague in 1947 where it was again directed 
by Mravinsky. 

The Eighth Symphony differed from the Leningrad in one important. 
respect-opinions about it were very greatly at variance. Lev Danile- 
vich, Soviet music critic and author of a number of articles on Shosta- 
kovich’s work, said that the composer had found exciting and convinc- 
ing “words” with which to tell of the “sorrow that knows no bounds’ 
and the monstrous torments that had fallen to the lot of many thou- 
sands of people. “Shostakovich’s music is attractive in its humanity, 
in the inner nobility embodied in the ‘quiet passages’ of the first 
movement and in the Passacaglia. In the grand crescendos and at the 
peak of the first adagio a wrathful protest is to be heard.” 

Danilevich, however, expresses doubt concerning the successful 
embodiment of the third theme in the symphony, the theme of joy, 
sunshine and warmth, the breath of a new life. In his opinion the 
specifically gloomy, malignant colours are laid on too thick and dom- 
inate over everything else in the symphony. 

An editorial in No. 8-9 of Sovetskaya Muzyka for 1946 emphasizes 
still more sharply the “feeling of dissatisfaction” with the Eighth 
Symphony, especially with its last two movements. “This dissatisfac- 
tion is due to the fact that the profoundly tragic theme on which the 
symphony is based and which is embodied in the first movements 
with great power, does not get proper treatment in the final move- 
ments. The concluding part of the symphony, with its chamber sonor- 
ities and subjective mood, does not answer the questions posed in 
the symphony. The tragedy remains without a solution, it is not over- 
come, no conclusions are drawn....” 

Thus we see that the main objections to the symphony were quite 
serious. 

The theme of the Eighth Symphony is war, treated by the composer 
as a tragedy for all mankind. The Seventh Symphony also treated of 
war, first and foremost of war. But the Seventh, written in the first 
weeks and months of the war, bore traces of shock experienced by the 
human mind. The cloudless “yesterday” and the tragic “today,” 
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recent happiness and the sudden flood of sorrow, the magnitude 
of the struggle and the despicability of spiritual downfall—these are the 
contrasts in the Seventh. 

The Eighth came in the third year of the war, when sufficient time 
had passed for the first poignancy of events to have worn off, when 
people’s minds were filled not only with terrible pictures of misfor- 
tunes but also with the joy of what had been accomplished. History 
had already recorded the hundreds of thousands of people slaugh- 
tered in Minsk, Kiev and Rostov and the immortal glory of the defend- 
ers of Moscow and Leningrad, Sevastepol and Stalingrad. The 
Eighth Symphony is an emotional reflection of events and an attempt 
to express them in philosophically generalized thought. It is philo- 
sophical fiom the first to the last bar. Like the Seventh it is a pro- 
gramme piece although on this occasion the composer disclosed his 
intentions only by means of a few hints given in a newspaper inter- 
view that ran to a few laconic lines. 

The symphony begins with a meaningful, powerful and volitional 
theme in the lower registers of the ‘cellos and double-basses, a theme 
that has a very clear-cut outline. The main motif of the theme is 
taken up by the violas and violins in a sharp leap which gives even 
greater tensity to the musical atmosphere. It grows in _ intensity, 
quickly reaches the peak and just as quickly absolute tranquility 
supervenes—again the gigantic “problem.” The music acquires a calm 
and smooth though not pacific character: thoughts are flowing-a 
slowly unfolding, lengthy melody expresses deep meditation. This 
melody is at first repressed sadness and concentration, then it be- 
comes passionately challenging. Even in moments of the greatest emo- 
tional concentration it is not coloured by a subjective lyrical tone. Its 
idiom is clear and definite. There is no place here for wavering or 
wandering—in this it differs from similar passages in the Fifth Sym- 
phony-—here there is no thought of “self.” 

After a vigorous climax comes the second theme, romantic and 
cordial. It expresses sadness and intimacy and love of life. The second 
theme passes on from instrument to instrument, it entwines with a 
subsidiary theme but it does not become a pastorale (as in the Sev- 
enth); in the Eighth it is a bright interlude in the suffering. 
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From the very first bars of the development there is a great con- 
densation of sounds, they become sharp and astringent. The rise 
begins almost immediately. The original “problem’’ melody emerges 
again. Intertwining melodic lines crawl upwards. The music gains in 
volume. At first the bassoons and the bass clarinet enter and are fol- 
lowed by the brass. The crescendo continues, slowly but certainly. The 
horns and the trumpets blare. Menacingly, as the unavoidable blows 
of fate, a single side-drum beats out the rhythm of the accompani- 
ment to the second theme. The accompanying melody winding around 
it becomes the dominant tune. It grows, its range increases as does 
its length. It becomes hurried, the melody catches at the heart, and 
in the general atmosphere of approaching horror sighs, plaints and 
groans are heard. Against a background of dramatic trills in almost 
the whole orchestra odd fragments of the initial “problem” melody 
complete the first stage of the development. 

The second stage: the tempo increases and the music becomes harsh. 
The original ‘problem’ melody, its contours distorted, begins to resem- 
ble a march; it grins evilly as though it contained within itself the 
merciless answer. 

All this is swept suddenly away by an automatic march symbolizing 
the inescapable advance of the forces of evil. You cannot rid yourself 
of the idea that in this development Shostakovich returns again and 
again to methods already used in the Fifth Symphony. In the Eighth 
Symphony, however, the content of the development is not a picture 
of the inner struggle of the spiritual world of “a man in the making” 
but objective reality, that which people have experienced in the very 
real hell of war, that which constituted the content of the first move- 
ment of the Seventh Symphony. Such an interpretation, as we shall 
see below, is not based on mere accidental aural impressions and 
not on arbitrary associations born of a subjective perception of the 
music. 

The trombones, trumpets and wood-wind alternate, the kettle- 
drums thunder, again the trills, as though the universe were quiver- 
ing. On top of it all the kettle-drums beat a tremolo. Again and again 
they repeat it until we reach the peak of the third and last stage of 
development. And in awe-inspiring majesty resounds the formula of 
the opening problem. Almost untransformed, but in a different timbre 
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garb in some of its phrases, it bears a certain resemblance to Chai- 
kovsky’s Mantred, the theme of fate. A noteworthy resemblance! But 
is it the completion of the concept, the answer to the problem? No. 
The composer does not give the final answer until the last pages of 
his score. 

There is a sudden silence. The strings quiver. Like a voice from 
afar, out cf the depths of the soul, comes a solo on the cor anglais, 
very much like the sorrowful bassoon solo in the first movement of 
the Leningrad Symphony (and, incidentally, in a similar place in the 
movement). It is the thought of suffering, perhaps of death. The 
second theme also returns. This time it is in a major key, like a 
memory of happiness, like a manifestation of hope that never leaves 
man. The music dies down. Then for a moment muted trumpets pro- 
nounce the formula of the problem for the last time and are followed 
by a short and calm concluding passage. 

The calm before the storm! The second movement of the symphony 
is a march painting a picture of the brutality of war. To a certain 
extent it repeats what Shostakovich has said before in the Seventh 
Symphony. The strings, the bass clarinet and the bassoons state the 
main theme of the march, crude and savage, with stubborn “unavoid- 
. able” returns to the same notes. A persistently accented rhythm 
emerges from the brass. Only for a single second the string part is 
smoothly flowing, an almost tender melodious phrase to remind us 
that not everything human is dead. 

In the middle episode the rhythm changes to three-four and the 
small flute gives us a weird and unkind tune. This, of course, is not 
the traditional symphonic scherzo. There is not, and cannot be, even 
the suggestion of a joke. All the power of the grotesque that has long 
been a favourite with Shostakovich is employed to expose the ugliness 
of elemental force as it is in the fascist theme of the Seventh Sympho- 
ny, and the introduction of the flute at this point is not a matter of 
chance. The return of the basic strains of the march is harsh and bru- 
tal-it is battle, the organized chaos of the fighting. 

The third movement of the Eighth Symphony, another march, is war 
again. And it is even more terrible than the Marche militaire of the 
second movement. It is a march of evil obsession. The motion is dry 
and soulless, continuous and insistent-it becomes a musical symbol. 
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The music of the third movement is the rattle of a steel mechanism and 
dull blows. They pour down on us like volleys or like the bursting 
of high-explosive bombs-not the naturalistic “sounds of war,’ but 
war's image. It involves hurrying insatiability, the machine trying to 
devour everything within reach of its death-dealing flames. And 
through the rattle of the soulless motor comes the shriek of the oboes 
and clarinets in the upper register. Some critics heard in them the 
screams of the dying, others heard something furious and brutal. But 
does it matter what the concrete meaning is? 

The metre is uniform throughout the movement, only the rhythm 
changes. The composer’s art not only makes an appeal to the imagi- 
nation: here it is an ardent sermon that appeals to the sense of duty 
that man carries in his soul, a sermon to arouse protest in man and 
inspire him to resist. 

In the culmination the orchestra, with terrific power, announces the 
human element, sorrow. The fourth movement, a Passacaglia, follows 
without any pause. The theme of this movement, continually repeat- 
ed in the bass, is simple, calm and classically majestic. The constant 
repetition of it creates the impression of tragic torpor. This is the feel- 
ing of people who have not fully recovered from the shock of a tragic 
event and are staring in horror at what has happened. Is it a funeral 
march? Probably. But it is not at the grave of the Hero-it is played at 
the open graves of ordinary people, their children, wives and moth- 
ers.... The sorrow is stern and chaste, it is sorrow for all who have 
been tormented, killed, burned.... It is a sorrow whose very existence 
calls for justice and inspires an honest heart to great deeds. 

At the point when the sorrow becomes greater than it is possible 
to bear a major passage bursts through like a ray of sunshine. The 
fifth movement, the Pastorale. 

The finale begins quite suddenly and unexpectedly without any 
fanfares or other outward manifestations of the triumph of victory. 
The joy will come! A bassoon plays a bright, simple melody, as simple 
and naive as childhood, as morning. Then a flute solo, also very simple, 
like a song for children; it is followed by a mellow theme on the 
violoncello. Altogether we have fun and unlimited faith in life. 

The symphony is not yet over. Brutal, merciless sounds arrive from 
somewhere outside. The tempo increases until it becomes urgent. Now 
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the music sweeps on in a mighty wave-—“wall against wall” is the way 
the composer himself describes this passage. A clap of thunder. Again 
and again. And, as in the first movement, the menacing fate motif— 
remember the horrors that must never be repeated! 

Two calm, stern chords. And then the end really comes. A rather 
hoarse bass clarinet plays and cuts capers so that even the children 
have to laugh. The ‘cello theme returns and also the opening melody. 
The music becomes exquisitely beautiful. But it is going away from 
us, farther and farther—pianissimo and ... the end. 

In his own commentaries to the Eighth, published in the Moscow 
press, Shostakovich said that the finale was “an attempt to look into 
the future, into the post-war epoch. Everything evil and ugly will dis- 
appear,” he said. “The beautiful will triumph.” Such is the answer to 
the problem posed at the beginning, such is the meaning of the Eighth 
Symphony. 

The first four movements of the symphony are a generalization, a 
reflection of what happened in real life, and the finale is a dream. ° 
Dreams, however, differ. Dmitry Pisarev, a Russian democratic publi- 
cist, wrote: “My dream may outstrip the natural course of events, or 
it may diverge completely in a direction in which there can never be 
any natural course of events.... When there is any sort of contact 
between the dream and real life everything is all right.” 

Let us, however, return to Shostakovich’s own commentaries on the 
finale of his Eighth Symphony. Did not all honest people, even during 
the worst moments of the war, think of the dawn that must inevitably 
come, of the children who would not have to experience that which 
their fathers had experienced? The more terrible the present day, the 
brighter burned the flames of faith in future happiness. This was a 
faith that inspired great deeds and helped in gaining victory. 

The finale is concrete social ‘history, both in the real truthfulness 
of the dream itself and in the music, in the menacing overtones of the 
fate motif—“Remember and act!” It appeals to the reason and the 
conscience of man. 

The Eighth was not merely written after the Seventh, in point of 
time, it is the direct sequel to it. The Seventh Symphony concludes 
Shostakovich’s orchestral cycle dealing with the making of a man. At 
the same time it opens another cycle dealing with the great war. 
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The opening of the Eighth Symphony again consists of two features 
with which we are already familiar: the problem and the meditation 
it evokes. It is the second feature that calls up associations that are, 
at first, quite unexpected. The melody of this passage begins with a 
phrase that almost exactly reproduces the first sounds of the melody 
in the central episode of the first movement of the Seventh Symphcny. 
This episode has been popularly called the “fascist episode,” it follows 
on a picture of peaceful life and precedes a sorrowful requiem that 
begins almost immediately after it. The meaning of this music is clear 
enough. 

Where do these evil strains come from in the Eighth Symphony, in 
an episode that is quite different in spirit, in character and in its place 
in the general conception? Is it a coincidence? Such an idea should be 
dropped immediately. The beginning of the Eighth Symphony is a pro- 
found and most humane contemplation of the awful misfortune that 
had befallen our planet. To assume that Shostakovich could have 
taken his own theme, one that he had just used as a symbol of barbarity 
and destruction, and employed it again as the basic, initial theme in 
a new symphony out of sheer forgetfulness, is simply not plausible. 
There is another point to remember in the structure of the introduction 
to the Eighth Symphony: the problem that evokes meditation. The riddle 
is explained by the most delicate dramatic device. The composer im- 
mediately gives a full explanation of the meaning of the preceding 
“problem” theme. What is the problem? It concerns that which is funda- 
mental in the Seventh Symphony, war, sorrow inflicted on mankind by 
its enemies. In the Seventh the invasion is soulless, automatic, but in 
the Eighth the same melody has a different quality, it is inexpressibly 
sorrowful. This is confirmation of the hypothesis that we have pro- 
pounded: the Seventh Symphony was the object of direct depiction and 
the Eighth was the beginning of the artist’s profound contemplation 
of the catastrophe of war. 

Could this possibly be nothing more than the subconscious return 
of Shostakovich’s musical fantasy to his own music, was it, one might 
ask, a sort of intuitive dramatic device? The answer is—no! In the last 
theme of the first movement of the Eighth Symphony Shostakovich 
repeats (again after a transformation) not the first, but the second 
phrase of the “fascist” theme, not the leap upwards, but downwards. 
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In the last bars of the first movement the Eighth repeats that type of 
“fascist” motif that we find in the last bars of the Leningrad Symphony. 
This shows the profound ties between the Seventh and Eighth sym- 
phonies. 

It must also be said that the polemic around the Eighth Symphony 
(which we mentioned at the beginning of this chapter) did not arise 
because these close ties were at first ignored, nor was it on the question 
of the place of the Eighth in Shostakovich’s cycle devoted to the Second 
World War. The dispute over the symphony continues to the present 
day, and this, in itself, is evidence that it is not an accidental “mis- 
understanding.” 

Despite all its merits the Eighth contains a number of significant 
contradictions. The whole spirit of its noble, vital and just conception is 
addressed to progressive mankind as a whole. It is an appeal to the 
emotions and to the reason of mankind and in this respect is a direct 
continuation of the Seventh. In its musical idiom, it is far more com- 
plicated than the Leningrad Symphony. For this reason the “sphere of 
influence,” contrary to the wishes of the composer, proved to be much 
smaller than the theme warrants, much smaller, in fact, than the wide 
circle of people that came under the powerful influence of the Seventh. 

The ideological conception of the symphony is lofty and humane. The 
final conclusions illumine the whole piece with a dream of happiness, 
with the triumph of life. The plan of the work, however, lacks that 
“obviousness” which made the Leningrad Symphony understandable 
and of value to an audience unskilled in musical art. The image of a 
great victory in war, a moral and historical victory, was expressed, 
one might say, allegorically, and the direct impression created by the 
concentrated tragedy of its first four movements must, in the final 
analysis, be greater than the effect of the finale. 

Even in 1943 this caused Soviet public opinion to treat the symphony 
with caution, and was the cause of heated arguments. There is no 
doubt that on the threshold of a new turning point in his life as a 
composer that occurred in the later forties, especially in view of the 
historic decisions of the Communist Party, Shostakovich most probably 
turned his thoughts back to the difference in the fate of his Seventh and 
Eighth symphonies. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


year divides Shostakovich’s Eighth Symphony from his next 

important compositions, the Piano Trio and the Second String 
Quartet. It was almost exactly a year-the symphony was written at the 
end of the summer of 1943 and its premiére was on November 4th; 
the Trio and the Quartet were completed towards the end of 1944 and 
were first performed on the same evening, 9th November. Only one 
rather insignificant piece comes in between (insignificant even though 
it has the dignity of being op. 66), his music to the concert-spectacle 
The Great River (the Volga). 

The Piano Trio is dedicated to the memory of one of Shostakovich’s 
closest friends, Ivan Ivanovich Sollertinsky, a music scholar, who died 
in 1944. When it was first performed the audience was astounded by 
the excess of seeming inconsistencies. The idiom of the Trio, very close 
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to folklore sources, had a new sound about it. The melody of the in- 
troduction is in the Russian song manner. This is still more true of the 
main theme of the first movement that emerges from it. And in the 
second theme of the same movement there is a Russian dance moi. 
This closeness to folklore material is apparent also in the finale, al- 
though in somewhat different style. 

These stylistic peculiarities of the Trio gave some music critics 
grounds to say that it was the composer’s first approach to really 
national sources. Such a statement is far too categorical. Shostakovich 
had been close to Russian folk music on many occasions, as we know. 
He was in contact with national melodies in Lady Macbeth, in his early 
music for the cinema and later in his symphonies. He made use of the 
various strata of folk music, peasant and urban songs, both directly 
and also indirectly through Russian classical music. The novelty of the 
Trio was in the great directness of the national features. 

The outward, stylistic differences of the various parts of the Trio 
attracted attention to a no lesser degree. There was a repetition of the 
discussion that followed the Sixth Symphony, and many people again 
thought that the composer had forcibly joined different compositions 
“under one roof,” as they said. But when the Trio had been heard many 
times over it became clear that the score is as monolithic as anything 
of Shostakovich’s best. The unity of the Trio is ensured by the single- 
ness of its profound conception and of the dramatic plan. 

The first movement of the Trio begins with a short lyrical “landscape” 
introduction, slow moving, with a tinge of light sadness or, perhaps, 
elegiac thoughtfulness. The main theme is very close to that of the 
introduction and has the same character. The whole first movement 
leaves the impression of a calm and clear poetic picture of every- 
day, specifically Russian life that is not marred by any dramatic 
conflicts. 

The energetically bubbling second movement, the scherzo, with its 
dance rhythms, conveys the turbulent joie de vivre. It bears a 
strong resemblance to the scherzo in the Piano Quintet. This move- 
ment has nothing of Russian folklore in it. Nevertheless, although these 
two movements employ different means of expression, they are con- 
nected by the unity of their optimistic colouring, they are one in char- 
acter, in their emotional meaning. 
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Quite different, even astounding in the suddenness of its appearance, 
is the world of emotions and images evoked by the third movement, 
a Chaconne. It is built up on eight solemnly strict chords in the piano, 
like funeral music. They are repeated all the time while the violin and 
the ‘cello sing a sorrowful, expressive duet. The musician’s memory 
here carries him back to the Passacaglia in the Eighth Symphony. This 
is not a chance association aroused by the coincidence of certain musi- 
cal details; it signifies a relationship between the Trio and the whole 
“war” cycle. 

The Chaconne, however, is only the introduction to the sphere of 
tragedy. The real tragedy is unfolded in the finale. Never has Shosta- 
kovich’s fantasy created anything more awe-inspiring than this (typi- 
cally Jewish) dance music. In the automatism of its rhythm, in the 
inevitability of its accents that fall all the time on the same sounds, 
in the savage screech of the second theme there is something deathly. 

In this “revelry” there is the impudent, cynical saturnalia of death. 
In the “war” symphonies we have already met with something similar. 
In the Eighth Symphony, for example, the musical images of man and 
of death are kept separate, but in the Trio the mocking executioner and 
the defenceless victim merge into one musical image, which no doubt 
has its source in the blood-curdling stories of how the S.S. men made 
their victims dance on the brink of their own graves. 

The finale of the Trio is quite long. There is a gradual increase of 
tension that reaches a very high degree, and at the peak, when the 
piano passages are gurgling and bubbling, the strings again repeat the 
Russian theme of the first movement, as soulful and lyrical as ever. 
It is now tantamount to a memory of his native land that floats before 
the eyes of a man who is dying in a foreign country at the hands of 
an implacable enemy. The first dance theme of the finale is repeated 
in suppressed tones. For a moment there is another explosion, and 
again the muffled strains of music. The outline of the dance theme is 
broken, it comes in jerks like the gasps of a dying man. The eight 
funeral chords of the Chaconne sound again. The opening bars of the 
dance theme are played shudderingly twice more, are followed by a 
few more chords, as stern as the silent grave, and ... the end. 

How are the two worlds of the Trio welded into a single whole? 
Approximately in the same way as the courageous, optimistic begin- 
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ning and the “fascist” theme in the first movement of the Leningrad 
Symphony are combined: there is life, serene and peaceful, full of joy 
and beauty, with death lying in ambush. 

I remember that after the first performance of the Trio the word 
“Majdanek” was on the lips of many people. It goes without saying 
that in composing the finale of the Trio Shostakcvich did not intend 
to produce a musical description cf that death camp, or, in general, 
any concrete facts. The Trio is not descriptive, it is a wrathful protest 
against the monstrous brute force of fascism. In the Trio as in the 
Eighth Symphony, Shostakovich appeals passionately to people and 
their conscience. 

There is no ray of light in the Piano Trio such as there is in the 
finale of the Eighth Symphony. The Trio ends with a picture of death. 
The composer, however, reminds us of death for the sake of life. 
He appeals to his listeners not to submit to death but to fight 
against it. 

Although it does not enter directly into the symphonic cycle dedicat- 
ed to the war, Shostakovich’s Trio is closely bound up with the Seventh 
and Eighth symphonies. It is connected with them by the continuation 
of the ideological plan and by certain features of the musical drama- 
turgy, and constitutes the third variation on the same theme. The date 
of its composition, 1944, the year in which Majdanek and Treblinka 
were laid bare to the eyes of shocked mankind, dictated to Shostako- 
vich this new variation. 

Shostakovich began writing his Second String Quartet literally the 
day after he finished his Piano Trio. The Quartet is listed as opus 
69 because at the same time the composer worked on his music for 
the film Zoya (op. 68), on the life and deeds of a selfless Soviet girl, 
a Young Communist, Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, who gave up her life 
in the struggle against the Nazi aggressors. 

The fact that these three compositions come immediately one after 
the other is not due to chance. They are filled with one single emotion, 
one single idea. Who knows but what the story of Zoya’s death at the 
hands of the Nazis, her very image typifying great love of country 
and great faith in the triumph of life, may have given the composer 
the idea of that culminating passage in the finale of the Trio where the 
bright and chaste Russian melody of the introduction, the symbol of 
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the native land, again emerges through the raging flames. Shostakovich 
has not made any comments on this score, either verbal or written, but 
such associations are inevitable. 

The Second Quartet is almost twice as long as the Trio. According 
to the author's statements it plays for thirty-six minutes. The different 
parts of the Quartet have their own names. The first movement, the 
Overture, not only opens up the composition formally; courageous 
and energetic, it serves as an epigraph to the whole work. It is a song 
praising strength of spirit and serves as a prelude to the drama of the 
next two movements. 

In the second movement, Recitative and Romance, Shostakovich 
returns to his favourite theme of tense contemplation. In the numerous 
scores for string quartet it would be difficult to find anything similar 
to the excited declamatory melody of that movement. We seem to hear 
living human speech in it. 

Shostakovich does not confine himself to one definite measure and 
does not even employ the usual divisions into bars. The organizing 
factor of the melody is its purely speech intonations, as though the 
composer were making a passionate attempt to convince somebody 
of something and, alternately, was plunged into his own profound 
thoughts. The Recitative of the second movement of the Quartet is not 
oratory; it is more like a téte-a-téte conversation (with himself, per- 
haps) on some great human topic that affects every living being. 

The accompaniment to this musical recitation is noteworthy. It con- 
sists of simple, clear, long-drawn-out soft chords in the second violin, 
viola and ‘cello. In the pauses, when the melody of the first violin seems 
to be adding to the elements of a single idea that is developing, the 
chords, still soft and calm, change into laconic responses full of 
“understanding.” Then a tender and warm romance follows and after 
it the recitative again. 

The third movement of the Quartet is a tempestuously racy, demo- 
niac waltz. It is full of malignant rustlings with furious screeching at 
the peaks. We could draw a certain parallel between this waltz and 
similar passages in Shostakovich’s “war” symphonies. In the waltz from 
the Second Quartet, however, the colours are toned down considerably 


as compared with the symphonies. They come as distant echoes of a 
past tragedy. 
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Despite a number of similarities between the Quartet and the Trio 
there is one very significant difference: the image of death hovers over 
the entire second half of the Trio, but the finale of the Quartet-the 
Theme with Variations—forms an optimistic conclusion to the work. 
The finale bears great resemblance to that of the Second Piano Sonata, 
it belongs to those pages of Shostakovich’s music in which the different 
sides of his talent are most harmoniously balanced. This bright and 
pure conclusion to the Quartet gives rise to a question: is not the 
Second Quartet a sort of optimistic conclusion to the tragic concepts 
that took form in Shostakovich’s mind as a result of the war events 
and were portrayed by him with terrific force in the Piano Trio? 

A year after the Piano Trio and the Second Quartet Shostakovich 
finished his Ninth Symphony which, like the Eighth, aroused sharp 
discussions and diametrically opposite interpretations. 

The idea of the Ninth took shape very slowly, and before it became 
finally crystallized had undergone a number of radical changes. I recall 
a conversation that took place in 1944. We had been saying that the 
resemblances between the Seventh and Eighth symphonies were some- 
thing more than the common musical language and manner usual in any 
composer who has a definite style; they were consecutive stages in 
the development of a single chain of ideas and images, and for this 
reason the Eighth could not be the epilogue of the cycle. The conclud- 
ing pastorale of the Eighth rounded off the complex of ideas embodied 
in the music of that particular symphony. It is an optimistic conclu- 
sion drawn from the concept of the symphony, but it is not the last 
word of the entire symphonic epic portraying the war. 

These ideas were put to Shostakovich and he did not deny them 
in substance. “Yes,” he said, “I’m already thinking about the next 
symphony, the Ninth. I would like to write it for a chorus and solo 
singers as well as an orchestra if I could find suitable material for 
the book and if I were not afraid that I might be suspected of wanting 
to draw immodest analogies.”* 

Thus we see that a symphonic trilogy was planned, or, at least, it 
was not out of the question; the first two parts were to lead up to a 
monumental and triumphant symphony-finale. Time was required to 


* With Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. -Tr. 
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Daughter Galya practises her “own” cycle 


think over the inner meaning of such a grand scheme. In the meantime 
Shostakovich wrote the Piano Trio and the Second Quartet. In the 
winter of 1944 and 1945 it became known that he had started work 
on the Ninth Symphony. Some musicians even had: an opportunity to 
listen to the beginning, powerful, victorious major music in a vigorous 
tempo. Shostakovich told friends that he was working with enthusiasm. 
Very soon, literally within a few days, the exposition of the first 
movement was finished and a week later it had been orchestrated. And 
then the composer suddenly broke off his work never to return to that 
composition again. He did not say why he had acted in that way and, 
in general, avoided all discussion on the subject. As far as the outside 
world was concerned the Ninth Symphony had been temporarily re- 
moved from the agenda. About a year later he said that after this 
variant of the Ninth Symphony he had started another and had also 
abandoned it before completion. 

By way of a rest from major compositions he wrote a cycle of short 
pieces for the piano under the title A Child’s Notebook (not a num- 
bered opus); it consists of six miniatures- March, Waltz, Bear, Merry Tale, 
Sad Tale and Clock-Work Doll, all of them specially written for his 
nine-year-old daughter Galya to play. Shostakovich had an agreement 
with her: he would compose some simple piece for her and when she 
had learned it he would write the next. In the winter of 1944-45 Galya 
even played her father’s compositions in public, at a concert given by 
the Children’s Music Section of the Union of Soviet Composers. 

In this way a cycle of miniature pieces was built up; the very names 
of the pieces tell of the object of the cycle-to serve as pedagogical 
material for children just learning the piano keyboard. Even the most 
“difficult” of Shostakovich’s numbers do not rise to those heights of 
intricacy that we find, for example, in Schumann’s Album ftir die 
Jugend. Although one would scarcely expect such unpretentious and 
technically elementary pieces to expose a new side of their author's 
talent, these little pieces are far from artless. Shostakovich’s musical 
idiom is felt even here. 

The composer naturally did everything possible to make his simple 
pieces suit the musical perception of a child. He was scrupulous in re- 
stricting the realm of musical images and technical devices to those 
traditionally acceptable as music for beginners. But the poignancy of 
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the melodies, the freshness of the harmonic juxtapositions betray 
Shostakovich’s authorship even in this customary music for children. 
The experienced ear can catch certain strains in the Sad Tale that have 
made a long journey from the lyrical passages of the Piano Quintet. 

In the spring of 1945 Shostakovich made a few orchestral transcrip- 
tions of English and American songs and intended writing a sonata 
for violin and piano. This latter idea never came to fruition, probably 
because thoughts of the Ninth Symphony never left the composer. 

The decisive moment came in the summer of 1945-Shostakovich 
tackled the Ninth Symphony for the third time and by the end of August 
had it finished. The actual composition (he, as usual, wrote the score 
straight off) took a few weeks. The longest period, about a month, 
was spent on the first movement. Shostakovich explained that by the 
fact that he was working in Moscow and had to act as chairman at 
the Conservatoire graduation examinations. The other four movements 
he wrote in the peace and tranquility of the Composers’ House (be- 
longing to the Union of Soviet Composers) near the town of Ivanovo 
where, during previous summers, he had written the Eighth Symphony, 
the Trio and the Second Quartet. Each of these movements took 
Shostakovich five or six days to compose. 

The Ninth Symphony! The fatal number! The Ninth is the last of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, death prevented his writing the next. The 
same thing happened to Gustav Mahler, his death prevented the com- 
pletion of his Tenth Symphony. Composers saw in this the finger of 
fate and began to be afraid of the ninth symphony. In Russian music 
Alexander Glazunov wisely stopped after his Eighth Symphony. Ni- 
kolai Myaskovsky, a great author of symphony music, composed his 
Ninth and Tenth symphonies simultaneously as though he were trying 
to get the better of fate. 

Shostakovich was not affected by this curious but very widespread 
superstition. I was amongst the first to hear his Ninth Symphony. It 
was in one of the musical homes of Moscow, literally a few hours after 
he had finished the score and the piano score that he prepared at the 
same time. Shostakovich arrived about nine o’clock in the evening and, 
without waiting to be asked, immediately sat down at the piano. He 
made use of his own manuscript copy of the piano score, and the few 
musicians present sat around the table with the score. 
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We were prepared to listen to a new monumental musical fresco, 
something that we had the right to expect from the author of the 
Seventh and Eighth symphonies, especially at a time when the Soviet 
people and the whole world were still full of the recent victory over 
fascism. But we heard something quite different, something that at 
first astounded us by its unexpectedness. 

This was nothing like the symphony Shostakovich had planned in 
the winter of 1944-45. It did not depict the mighty upsurge of the 
spirit of millions of people in the days of the great triumph. We were 
offered a symphony-scherzo, a joke, almost, one might say, a sinfonietia! 
It played for about 25 minutes (the Seventh and Eighth lasted over an 
hour each). Played on the piano it sounded infectiously merry, playful 
at times, with a tinge of deliberate puerility and occasionally with 
ostentatious trivialities reminiscent of the old days. The Ninth Sym- 
phony was received by other musicians in the same vein when Shosta- 
kovich and Svyatoslav Richter played it on two pianos at the Union 
of Soviet Composers. It was assessed in the same way in the first 
reviews that appeared in the press. 

This determined the reception the Ninth was given when it was. 
first performed by an orchestra (the Moscow and Leningrad premiéres 
were both in the autumn of 1945 under the baton of Yevgeny Mra- 
vinsky). Musicologist I. V. Nestyev, in an article on the Ninth about 
a year after the premiére, said that Shostakovich’s new score “charmed 
the listener with such perfect form that it seemed as though every 
sound had been exactly matched and that every tinge of colour 
and every secondary tone subordinated to a sapient purposefulness.” 
At the same time the symphony’s paradoxical contrasts were 
amazing. 

Nestyev succeeded in finding brilliant and expressive characteristics 
for the last three movements of the Ninth: “Firstly there is a miniature 
scherzo of whirlwind virtuosity that begins by captivating the listener 
with its sunny, boyish sprightliness, then it condenses under the in- 
fluence of an evil, mocking element. It is as though the imps of evil 
have been let loose, are guffawing and twisting and turning in a wild 
bustle. A little patch of powerful dramatic pathos. The echoes of a 
noble monologue. The bassoon pronounces a speech over the grave, an 
inspired recitative, almost living, human speech.... Then comes the most 
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astounding thing of all. You cannot believe your own ears as you hear 
the fervent orator who but a moment before was pronouncing a funeral 
oration suddenly turn into a playfully winking comedian. But such 
is the transition to the finale when the solo bassoon changes a mono- 
logue full of pathos into a grotesque, slyly prancing theme.” 

Very many other people thought the same, and this interpretation for 
many years explained the sharply negative attitude of many musicians 
to the Ninth Symphony. But is all this really true? 

Shostakovich’s Ninth Symphony (op. 70) is by no means a miniature. 
There is nothing left unsaid, nothing that is merely hinted at in the 
extremely compact five movements. The ccmposer, on the contrary, 
gives expression to an idea that is complete and which makes the Ninth 
a continuation of his Seventh and Eighth symphonies. The apparent 
rupture between the first three movements and the last two-the pathos 
of the fourth and apparently “comic-opera” finale—is to be explained 
by the substance of the dramatic plan. Here again, as in the Piano 
Trio, we have the “merry,” the “childish,” the “horrible” and the “dis- 
torted,” first in juxtaposition, then merging into a single figure. The 
Ninth, like the Seventh, compares the tranquil life (in the Ninth it is 
too carefree and the composer protests against it) and that which from 
time to time is attempting to disturb it. 

On many occasions Shostakovich has embodied elemental joy of life 
in his scores. He uses various devices to depict those particular features 
he wishes to stress. He paints his invisible Hero at the beginning of 
the Seventh in very significant colours born of a sense of the power of 
the human spirit; for a concrete, brightly lyrical picture of his native 
land Shostakovich, in the first movement of the Trio, has recourse to 
the melody of a Russian folk song, to the landscape; in the first move- 
ment of the Ninth, writes I. Nestyev, “all is on a miniature, archai- 
cally simplified scale, played, as it were, by a toy orchestra and abound- 
ing in sibilant and whining timbres.” This is not only the joy of exist- 
ence but, we repeat, reckless joy. 

The events that follow in the Ninth Symphony to a considerable 
extent explain why the composer depicted joy in such naively simpli- 
fied forms at the very beginning, why he did not burden it down with 
any of his usual questions, and why this sunny scene becomes overcast 
towards the middle of the first movement: the sounds become more 
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volitional, harsh and unkind, the outlines are distorted, the culmina- 
tion is sharp and angry. 

The composer is slow to reveal his ideas in full. The second move- 
ment begins with a moment of lyrical repose. As is often the case with 
Shostakovich’s music it seems that the melodious clarinet part, tender 
to the point of intimacy, will never end. It is bright, clear, filled with 
tender meditation. Its rhythmic pattern is worthy of notice; a smooth- 
flowing movement that is interrupted by sudden pauses like gasps. 
And in the very middle of the movement come the cautious footsteps 
of string chords in a measured, gently lulling pace. One of the Moscow 
musicologists said very aptly of this passage: “It is by no means sad, 
it is saturated with a peculiar feeling for nature, but, I hasten to add, 
it would be quite wrong to regard it as landscape or anything similar. 
There is a complete absence of superficial effects, especially of any- 
thing descriptive. It blossoms forth by itself, like a tender spring flower, 
but, being at the same time particularly pure in the moral sense, it is 
filled with a great humanity. In my opinion it is an enlightened per- 
ception of life.” 

The third movement of the symphony forms a contrast. Here every- 
thing is burbling. The melody spins like a top. Here one recalls the 
middle part of the Sixth Symphony although in the Ninth the music 
is more poignant and is closer in spirit to the scherzo from the Piano 
Trio. From this point onwards the dramaturgical kinship of the Trio 
and the Ninth becomes clearer. In the central episode of the scherzo 
there is a dance rhythm. It is with this passage that so many arguments 
over the nature of the contents begin. 

Those who, apparently, had accepted the idea that the Ninth Sym- 
phony is in nature a comedy, regard the trumpet solo that emerges 
at this point as being the apogee of the merriment; others hear bad- 
tempered and disturbing strains in the challenging, screaming surge 
of the melody, and even associate it witn tne ominous trumpet solo 
in the third movement of the Eighth Symphony. If this is so the 
scherzo at this point »makes a decisive turn in the development of 
Shostakovich’s dramatic plan. The trumpet solo is the menacing herald 
of tragedy that is to be unfolded in the fourth movement. And soon 
enough the sounds grow duller, motion dies down and the scherzo, 
without any halt, flows into the gloomy pathos of the fourth movement. 
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There is an almost sudden change of tone and colour as there is in 
the Piano Trio. The brightly-coloured curtain has risen and the shocked 
onlooker is confronted with a picture of death and human sorrow. The 
trombones and the tuba relate the theme which is short and full of lofty 
pathos. It is followed by the tensely dramatic, dolorous recitative by 
the bassoon. There are some brief responses from the brass followed 
by more recitative. The music sounds like an appeal to people. Again 
with all the force of its passionate conviction it protests against reck- 
less, thoughtless, easy-going merriment that was spoken of in the first 
movement. 

And the finale begins without any pause. The main theme of this 
movement certainly seems merry, even light-hearted. There is some- 
thing of comic-opera buffoonery about it. If, however, the final move- 
ment of the Ninth is musical comedy or even farce, then why should 
the flow of this strange music be so restrained as though man is auto- 
matically dancing a merry dance against his own wishes, while his 
eyes are fixed motionless on something that inspires him with awe? The 
second theme of the finale is gloomy, creaky, with insistent, malicious 
accents, almost the same (in character but not in pattern) as the finale 
of the Trio. The impudently dancing first theme of the finale does not 
increase in tempo but gains in dynamics and by the time it reaches the 
culminating point, where the melody is taken up by the entire brass 
choir, it acquires the features of some sort of hellish, sarcastic guffaw. 
After that harsh tones are piled up one on the other. And the finale has 
a strange conclusion: its gliding, hurrying music does not come to an 
end but seems to run away.... 

Some of the devices that the composer employs in the Ninth undoubt- 
edly belong to comedy. But is this grounds enough to label the entire 
symphony as such? In Charlie Chaplin’s films there are moments of 
pure comedy at every turn. But are his films really funny in content? 
In Modern Times the automated movements of Chaplin as he works on 
the conveyor belt, or the scene where he is fed automatically, can raise 
a laugh only from those who cannot or do not want to understand the 
full horror of the conversion of a man into a machine. 

It may be asked whether or not the finale of the Ninth Symphony 
does not mark Shostakovich’s return to the mischievous grotesqueries 
that he was so fond of in his youth. There is, however, the grotesque 
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in the “‘fascist’’ episode of the Seventh, in the third movement of the 
Eighth and in the finale of the Trio. But it is not the grotesquerie of 
youth. As Shostakovich’s outlook on life and on art developed so the 
character and objectives of his grotesque devices also changed. Like 
Mayakovsky’s satire, Shostakovich’s grotesquerie became a menacing 
weapon in the struggle against the disgusting forces of evil and destruc- 
tion. 

This is the meaning of the “carefree” beginnings of the first and third 
movements of the Ninth Symphony. In this meaning, too, the tragic 
fourth movement stands in opposition to them; this is the explanation 
of the bassoon’s sudden change from pathos to pseudo-buffonade. This 
is the real substance of the finale that combines reckless merriment 
with horror that echoes the malignant shades of the finale of the Trio. 

Let us return for a moment to the whole cycle of Shostakovich’s 
“war” compositions. In the Seventh Symphony there is faith in victory 
and future happiness, and it is expressed directly, like the oath of a 
soldier; in the Eighth it is expressed indirectly through the musical in- 
carnation of a dream. The Piano Trio and the Ninth Symphony are the 
next stages in the development of a single scheme. Speaking figurative- 
ly, the Trio and the Ninth are musical twins with similar faces and dif- 
ferent characters: there is tragedy in the Trio and a tragic-satirical 
pamphlet in the symphony. 

Now let us try and analyze the essence of the discussion on the Ninth 
Symphony. The inner world of the Ninth, its real ideological content 
are far removed from anything that many musicians heard in it. But 
can we confine ourselves to such a statement? Or can we, in general, 
treat as insignificant the fact that many musicians did not perceive or 
understand the Ninth Symphony in the way in which the composer had 
intended? Why did the disputes continue long after the first, probably 
false, impressions had passed away? 

Obviously the symphony itself provided the reasons. Firstly it was 
due to the extremes, even paradoxes, created by the sharp contrast of 
musical images, images that seemed incompatible, that could not be 
joined together “under one roof.” I have in mind the general emotional 
opposition between the first three movements and the last two, or, to 
be more concrete, the deliberately infantile colouring of the first move- 
ment as opposed to the tragedy of the fourth; and, lastly, the transition 
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from the tragic monologue of the fourth movement to the malignant 
buffoonery of the finale so breath-taking in its unexpectedness. 

The logical, musical and dramatic ties are fully justified, and for any- 
body well acquainted with Shostakovich’s work they do not contain 
anything unusual. Shostakovich keyed his contrasting juxtapositions up 
to such a pitch in the Ninth Symphony that the device he was employ- 
ing became, despite the wishes of the composer, self-sufficing in its 
significance. That which was intended to express Shostakovich’s ideas 
in the sharpest relief began to befog those ideas, to make them difficult 
to understand so that the devices were perceived as something inde- 
pendent and purely formalistic. Instead of keeping the listener’s mind 
fixed on the tremendous problems and images of the present day (of 
which the Ninth was intended to be the musical expression), the com- 
poser’s devices led the listener away from them; instead of linking up 
the Ninth with the complex of emotions and images in the Seventh, 
Eighth and the Piano Trio, as the composer undoubtedly intended, his 
juxtapositions aroused memories of the world of eccentricities associated 
with the younger Shostakovich or they simply gave rise to astonish- 
ment. The simpler and more comprehensible the language of the sym- 
phony (especially as compared with the Eighth) the greater the listener's 
sense of contradiction. This was not only its effect on rank-and-file lis- 
teners but also on many professional musicians; this accounts for their 
“mistrust” of the composition as a whole. 

Subjectively, Shostakovich was not to blame. Those who listen to 
music, however, are rarely inclined to take upon themselves the of- 
fices of an investigator. The inevitable conclusion drawn by such peo- 
ple is that if the real ideological basis of the artist’s idea in any definite 
case is difficult to understand, then the form in which that idea is 
wrapped up must contain some mistakes. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


he epic begun by the composer in the tragic autumn of 1941 did 
not end with the Ninth Symphony. It would have needed an en- 
tirely different symphonic conception on different scale and in different 
colours to say the last word. Back in 1945 many people naturally 
thought that a tenth symphony would follow on the heels of the Ninth; 
they expected a powerful symphonic fresco glorifying the victory of life 
over death where the thoughts and emotions whose prototype occurs 
in the last pages of the Leningrad Symphony would be revealed to the 
very end. Months passed, and then years, but no tenth symphony made 
its appearance. The epic was left unfinished. 
Shostakovich, of course, possessed the necessary imagination and 
skill to finish off his orchestral cycle with a triumphant epilogue-sym- 
phony. In fact, he wanted to write the symphony and actually made a 
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start on it on two occasions. Still, he did not do it. As a humanist and 
an artist, Shostakovich felt that the forces of evil had not been com- 
pletely destroyed, that mankind was again experiencing fears for the 
future. 

It was perfectly natural that very soon, or at any rate from 1948 
onwards, the struggle for peace should become the great aim of Shosta- 
kovich’s whole life. He conducted the struggle fervently and tirelessly, 
in his art and in his practical public work. When he spoke at the Amer- 
ican Congress of Scientific and Art Workers in Defence of Peace in 
New York in March 1949, he said: “With what great hopes did all pro- 
gressive mankind strive for a victory over fascism that promised the 
triumph of democratic, humanist principles throughout the world. But 
what do we see today? The flames of war are still alive, threatening 
to spread farther and embrace more countries. The blood, not only of 
soldiers, but of the peaceful citizens of those countries, is being shed, 
the people are suffering endless trials and hardships.... 

“Are the numerous facts of war preparations and the unleashing of 
dark forces and instincts that facilitate war preparations any secret to 
us? It would be a crime against our own conscience, against mankind, 
against our contemporaries and against posterity not to employ all the 
means at our disposal to expose those who preach militarism and mis- 
anthropy and to halt the warmongers.” 

Shostakovich’s activities as a fighter for peace have been generally 
recognized. He has been elected a member of the Soviet Peace Commit- 
tee. In November 1950 he participated in the Second World Peace Con- 
gress at Warsaw. In 1952 he was amongst the delegates to the World 
Peace Congress held in Vienna and in 1954 the World Peace Council 
awarded him a Lenin Peace Prize. 

Shostakovich tirelessly appeals to all honest writers, artists and musi- 
cians to join the peace camp. To them he appealed in his speech at the 
New York Congress: “We must raise our voices in the cause of peace, 
truth, humanity and the future of the nations, and raise them so that 
they are heard. We must not step aside and comfort ourselves with il- 
lusions in these decisive times as though we were above life, above the 
struggle. We must be in the very centre of life itself in order to influ- 
ence the course of events. We must keep step with the progressive forces 
of mankind; we must be in the front ranks of the fighters for peace. 
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Our art must take part in this struggle, by its content, its images and 
its purposefulness.” 

The Ninth Symphony was opus 70. The next important work was the 
Third String Quartet (op. 73) which appeared a year later. In the mean- 
time he wrote the music to the film Simple People (op. 71, 1945). That 
same vear he wrote two popular songs (op. 72, 1945), a Lullaby and 
The Lantern Song. The latter was at one time extremely popular 
throughout the country. 

When we come to examine the Quartet we find that there were a 
number of versions that had been rejected by the composer, one of 
them written in the early spring of 1946. He returned to the Quartet 
at the beginning of May 1946 and in a very few days composed the 
entire first movement. Then came another pause: the second movement 
was ready by May 26, the third came three weeks later, June 17, the 
fourth was finished by July 13 and the finale on August 2. This period 
of almost three months was an unusually long one for Shostakovich to 
work on a piece of chamber music. 

It is true that he was again busy as examiner at Moscow Conserva- 
toire and was also chairman of the jury at the All-Union Young Con- 
ductors’ Contest in Leningrad. Conditions did not favour work on music 
until the end of July when he moved to a country-cottage at Kellomya- 
ki, near Leningrad. All this is perfectly true, but, as I have said before, 
once Shostakovich had the idea for a composition in his mind there was 
nothing that could prevent his completing it. Apparently this was a 
repetition of the situation at the time he was composing the Ninth Sym- 
phony-some inner psychological influences were at work to keep him 
in check. 

Let us try and discover what they were. Throughout the lengthy pe- 
riod of five years (and what years!) Shostakovich’s thoughts had been 
fixed on a certain group of ideas and images that had become part and 
parcel of his musical consciousness. The sequence of plots in his war- 
time work naturally led him to seek new viewpoints, new colours for 
them. And no matter how different his compositions of that period 
may have been there was the same general idea underlying them 
all. This helped the composer and at the same time set up a powerful 
inertia, it affected the flow of the music, so that not only individual 
fragments but whole movements were similar in spirit, and this 
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created astounding similarities in the structure of different com- 
positions. 

The period that followed the defeat of Nazi Germany confronted him 
with the different but no less gigantic manifestations of the real world, 
and a transition to this new sphere of activity required time and a con- 
centration of the inner forces. 

The obstacles in his way were many. The new historical period dif- 
fered very greatly from the period from which the world was emerg- 
ing—the war was over; at the same time it was a continuation of the 
previous period, for the war against war was not over! Secondly, the 
images and emotions of the war-time period were easier to depict in 
musical form (even if only on account of their clarity) than the theme 
of the “struggle for peace.” It is not difficult for a poet or a painter, 
say, to depict a fervent orator hurling down wrathful words of expo- 
sure from the rostrum of the World Peace Congress. But how is it to be 
embodied in a symphony? And without words? 

Shostakovich’s great musical intuition, however, was showing him 
the ways in which this was to be achieved as early as the summer of 
1945. The Ninth Symphony, that appeared at that time, was part of it; 
it was the symphony of warning, a political pamphlet embodied in 
music. After this the composer apparently came up against certain con- 
tradictions: on the one hand he was filled with the most grandiose ideas 
and on the other was seeking forms of musical expression in those 
genres that were most familiar to him and which would continue to 
develop these new themes in music. 

This, of course, is only a hypothesis: modest, reticent Shostakovich 
has never had much to say about the process of composition that goes 
on inside him. The thoughts and emotions that accompany the creative 
process have always remained his own personal experiences and have 
never been made public. Nevertheless these assumptions are highly 
probable and afford an explanation for the difficulties that accompanied 
the birth of the Third Quartet as compared with previous compositions, 
and explains the links between the Quartet’ and the war-time cycle and 
also what is new in it. 

There is a logical structure in the Third Quartet that is combined 
with a perfection and precision of form and, in the last two movements, 
especially in the finale, a captivating beauty. In the first four move- 
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Shostakovich speaking on the occasion of the award of 
the International Peace Prize. Moscow, 1954 


ments the course of the composer’s thoughts can be followed quite 
clearly: from simple, artless pleasures, through a clash with the evil 
element, to suffering and sorrow-everything that we have heard in 
Shostakovich’s work before. Clearest of all here are the internal ties 
with the Ninth Symphony. Nevertheless, and this must be stated im- 
mediately, in the Quartet there is none of the exposure-pamphlet type 
of music that is the chief feature of the Ninth. Nor are there any of the 
paradoxes that constitute an integral part of the Ninth-the Quartet is 
gentler, more lyrical. 

The first movement of the Quartet is gay and light-hearted. Its idiom 
is very close in type to that of the old masters, it bears some relation 
to the first movement of the Ninth and, like the symphony, has the airi- 
ness of Mozart, the benevolence of Haydn, and very bright colouring 
combined with deliberately modest dimensions. In other words, almost 
identical images are evoked by different musical material. But, at the 
same time, the first part of the Quartet differs from the symphony-it 
‘portrays playfulness rather than careless abandon. It is not weighted 
down either by drama or by a note of sarcasm that foreshadows trouble. 
Up to now the horizon is bright and cloudless. 

But the opening bars of the second movement are heavy and troubled, 
and the listener immediately prepares himself to hear music portraying 
an approaching storm. But the atmosphere clears up suddenly. The tones 
become gentle, aerial, almost transparent and full of poetic charm. One 
gets the impression that the gathering storm clouds had suddenly been 
rent asunder and the calm sparkling light of the stars had descended 
upon the earth beneath. 

The storm breaks out in the third movement, a tempestuous scherzo 
with furiously crashing chords and the angry whining of the first violin. 
While the second movement of the Quartet is associated with the Ninth 
Symphony on account of its emotional temper, especially of the elegiac 
second movement, from the scherzo onward, the logic of colour juxta- 
position switches the dramaturgy of the Quartet back to the Eighth 
Symphony. Further development follows precisely this line. 

The fourth movement is tragic, pathétique, a seeming continuation 
of similar movements in the Eighth and Ninth symphonies and, to some 
extent, in the Piano Trio. The tensely dramatic theme played in the 
lower register is interrupted, as though for responses, by the sorrow- 
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ful melody of the first violin and the rugged fortissimo provides a con- 
trast to the quivering piano. 

The composer, however, does not repeat himself. In the finale there 
is a new note, something half-way between a barcarole and a lullaby. 
It is illuminated with a quiet glow; it contains a dreaminess, an in- 
spired luminosity, and all the time twinges of spiritual pain are break- 
ing through as though man were seeking joy, passionately believing in 
it, and, at the same time, is filled with an alarm that never for a mo- 
ment leaves him. 

Why is this? Before we answer this question let us take a closer look 
at the finale. The lyrical barcarole following on the picture of the 
“battle” in the third movement of the Quartet and the sorrow in the 
fourth movement seems to offer an analogy with the Pastorale in the 
Eighth Symphony. This association is strengthened by the astonishing 
similarity in the structure of the two finales. A typical detail: in both 
cases the eventual calm is preceded by a threatening burst of reminis- 
cences from earlier movements. In the place in question in the finale 
of the Eighth Symphony, the recurring motif is the one that I (very con- 
ditionally, of course) called the fate theme; in the Quartet the sorrow- 
ful theme of the fourth movement recurs just as powerfully and 
threateningly. 

The finale, therefore, confirms the idea of the “turn” in the ideologi- 
cal conception of the last three movements of the Quartet in the direc- 
tion of the Eighth Symphony. Although there is a similarity of pre- 
mises, the final conclusion drawn in the Quartet is quite different from 
that of the symphony: in the latter there is an unclouded dream of 
future happiness and in the former the sense of spiritual pain is main- 
tained to the very last bar. 

Musicologists are still not unanimous in their interpretation of the 
finale of the Third Quartet. Some regard it as a soft dawn marking the 
end of sorrow. Others see hints of a general subject line in the last 
three movements: the third movement is a battle in which the invisible 
hero of the composition perishes; the fourth is the manfully sad mourn- 
ing for the hero by the people; the finale is an echo of the catastrophe, 
not from the standpoint of the citizen or of society, but on a personal, 
profoundly lyrical plane. The melodious music cf the finale is perceived 
as a slow and tormenting overcoming of grief, and the whole finale 
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as the indelible traces of suffering left on a spirit deprived of a loved 
one. 

If such an interpretation is accepted, then the obvious kinship of the 
first two movements of the Quartet with similar movements in the 
Ninth Symphony is inexplicable. Perhaps it would be more natural to 
seek the solution to the riddle of the Third Quartet in the feelings and 
thoughts of the ephemeral nature of a happiness based on an idyllically 
naive acceptance of life that had been gradually piling up in Shosta- 
kovich’s mind. 

This remark of mine should not be understood to mean that the 
composer simply translated into music these concretely expressed ideo- 
logical complexes. In the present case the process of musical creation 
followed lines that were far removed from anything elementary. 

In this Third Quartet the composer took a peep into the innermost 
recesses of the human spirit. This accounts for the romantic tenderness 
of the music that, in the finale, at times reminds one of Chaikovsky or 
even Chopin. The Third Quartet was the next stage in the development 
of ideas stated basically in the Ninth Symphony. Shostakovich was able 
to find different artistic treatment for them, on this occasion, lyrical. 

The Third Quartet was dedicated to the Beethoven Quartet in Mos- 
cow, the regular performers of all Shostakovich’s new chamber pieces, 
and was first played by them in the autumn of 1946; it produced a 
tremendous impression at the premiére. At the end of the concert (tke 
Quartet was the last number), when everybody hurried to congratulate 
the composer, I met Professor Konstantin Igumnov, the famous Rus- 
sian pianist, in the dressing-rooms. He was a wonderful artist but 
somewhat old-fashioned in his tastes for whom Shostakovich’s work 
had until then remained alien. He was deeply moved and said to me: 

“Do you know, that man sees and feels life a thousand times more 
profoundly than all of us, the other musicians, put together.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


he post-war period has been, for Shostakovich, a period of in- 
_ tense creative work; the list of his compositions has increased 
by more than thirty pieces. He has ventured into fields that he never 
or hardly ever touched before. He wrote music for mixed chorus 
without accompaniment and for chorus and soloists with orchestral ac- 
companiment. He became more interested in vocal chamber genres. 
For many years, however, he produced only one symphony; true, it 
was the monumental Tenth Symphony that immediately made the 
rounds of the concert halls of both hemispheres. Although he had al- 
ways been a composer of symphonic works the Tenth was his only 
composition in this field over a long period. 
At the beginning of 1948 there were important events in the cultural 
life of the U.S.S.R., due, in the main, to the decision passed by the Cen- 
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tral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on the 
opera The Great Friendship by Vano Muradeli. This decision, the last of 
a number adopted by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. on literature 
and art in the post-war years, was a clear-cut programme decision. 

The decisions passed between 1946 and 1948 were a further develop- 
ment of the communist views on the organizing and educational role 
of art and were based on theses written by Lenin before the 1917 Rev- 
clution—theses on the partisanship of literature and art. 

The decision published on 10th February, 1948, on the opera The Great 
Friendship called for a struggle against formalism in music. The Com- 
munist Party condemned the transformation of music into cacophony, 
into a chaotic jumble of sounds, and raised its voice against everything 
that would lead to a lowering of the social role of music, to limiting 
that role to the satisfaction of the perverted tastes of individualist 
“aesthetes.” 

The Communist Party decision had a very healthy influence on the 
development of Soviet music, and very soon produced excellent results; 
Soviet music was enriched by such excellent works as, for example, 
Myaskovsky’s Twenty-Seventh Symphony, Prokofiev's Seventh, the sym- 
phonic music of Arutyunyan, Taktakishvili, Karayevy and the “youth 
concertos” of Kabalevsky. In the work of Shostakovich there appeared 
a whole series of pieces marking this general turning point in Soviet 
music. Chief among these latter was, of course, the Eleventh Symphony, 
written on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet state 
and inspired by the events of the First Russian Revolution of 1905. 

The Party Decision of 1948, therefore, had helped the development 
of Soviet music, but, nevertheless, there were certain points of error 
due to the prevalence of the Stalin personality cult. This is clearly 
pointed out in a new decision of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union published on May 28, 1958, under 
the heading, “On Rectification of Errors in the Criticism of the Operas 
The Great Friendship, Bogdan Khmelnitsky and From the Bottom of the 
Heart." The new Party decision stated that the document published on 
February 10, 1948, was correct in principle but, at the same time, point- 
ed out that certain unjust and unjustifiably sharp criticisms of the work 
of a number of talented Soviet composers were a manifestation of the 
negative features that were typical of the personality cult period. These 
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criticisms were levelled against many composers, Shostakovich in paz- 
ticular. These “unjust and unjustifiably sharp criticisms,” mentioned in 
the 1958 document, were the cause of many morbid manifestations in 
Soviet musical life. It will be remembered, for example, that the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party had to take measures to put a 
stop to the tendency of some concert organizations to curtail the per- 
formance of Shostakovich’s works. 

Shostakovich himself was very serious in his consideration of the 
principles of the Communist Party’s criticism. He was not and could 
not be in any way at loggerheads with them and had understood the 
significance of the public condemnation of his opera Lady Macbeth and 
ballet The Limpid Stream in 1936, and realized that again, towards the 
end of the forties, certain wrong tendencies in his compositions had 
been revealed. Shostakovich must certainly have known that the direct 
comprehension of a number of his bigger works required very great 
concentration, even on the part of experienced musicians. The specific 
character of his musical idiom was something he could not ignore, for, 
as we have already said, it not only sounded extremely original and 
new but often contained traces of his former infatuation for modernism. 

Nor could he ignore that which had been said during the heated dis- 
cussions on his Eighth Symphony, especially the many complaints 
about the unnecessary intricacy of the means of expression employed. 
The disputes on the ideological content of many passages also had to 
be settled. The composer could not disregard all this. 

Although the extraneous complications to the processes called into 
being by the decisions of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party aggravated Shostakovich’s psychological difficulties, he found 
within himself sufficient strength to overcome them all. With the sin- 
cerity that is in his nature he devoted himself to harmonizing his music 
with the principles of the Party document. 

Shostakovich stated his ideological credo on the cardinal questions 
raised in the 1948 Communist Party decision at the Congress in New 
York that we have mentioned several times already: “In modern art, 
including music, a fierce, implacable struggle is going on between two 
philosophies of art. One of them is realistic and is engendered by a 
harmonic, truthful and optimistic outlook on the world. This is a pro- 
gressive philosophy that enriches mankind with great spiritual values. 
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The other is formalistic. Formalism we call that art that does not know 
of love for the people, that is anti-democratic, that takes into account 
only form and denies content; it is a philosophy that is engendered by 
a pathologically disturbed, pessimistic concept of reality, by lack of 
faith in the strength and ideals of man. This is a reactionary nihilist 
philosophy that must lead to the corruption and death of music. The 
bad features of cosmopolitanism that are profoundly alien to the fate 
of the nation and of mankind, the decline and emptiness of that pseudo- 
culture that has no roots in the people, in the nation, manifest them- 
selves in the rejection of the broad audience and in the loss of national 
features. 

“It may be said with all certainty that even the most talented artist 
cannot say anything that is really new and really big, cannot find his 
way to the hearts of the people from the position of formalistic art. 
How many different tendencies, schools and trends within the camp 
of formalistic music have changed places with kaleidoscopic rapidity 
within the past few decades! How many prophets, saviours and leaders 
of the new music, law-givers of the future musical art, have we seen! 
There were many great talents among them. But even the great talents 
could not create real art values on the burnt-out soil of formal- 
istic art.” 

In this speech Shostakovich gave a brilliant outline of his understand- 
ing of realism: “It is a matter of a lofty and beautiful ability to see the 
world in all its richness from all angles, an ability to generalize a con- 
siderable experience of life and record that which is most important in 
life. Music must cease to be amusement and a toy in the hands of 
satiate gourmands and aesthetes, and must again become a great social 
force that serves man in his struggle for progress, for the triumph of 
reason. 

We do not intend to underestimate the mistakes and misguided acts 
made by Shostakovich in his youth, or his temporary returns to certain 
incorrect tendencies in some of his later works. But even in the remote 
past, in his youthful compositions, Shostakovich did not belong to the 
group of aesthetes that preached ‘‘art for art’s sake,” the snobs who 
were blinded by their philistine contempt for “the mob,” who composed 
for the “élite,” for the imaginary representatives of future generations, 
that is, practically, for nobody. 
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Now let us get a general picture of Shostakovich’s work since 1948: 
cantatas and choruses, vocal cycles for solo voices and music for a doz- 
en films. In more than two-thirds of the thirty odd works written dur- 
ing this period the composer’s objective has been to bring his music 
within reach of the broadest possible public. In order to do this he had 
to make a new study of many of the colours of his musical palette. 

Indicative of general processes was Shostakovich’s new interest in 
cantatas and oratorios. The direct connection between music and the 
spoken word, the opportunity to give direct expression to modern 
themes had long before assured these genres a place of their own in 
Soviet music. One of the earliest works of this type was an oratorio 
written at the end of the twenties, The Path of October, the collective 
work of a group of composers, all of whom were at that time young. 
Later many composers tackled the cantata and oratorio. Some of them 
became quite well known: Sergei Prokofiev’s cantata Alexander Nevsky, 
Marian Koval’s oratorio Yemelyan Pugachov, Yuri Shaporin’s monumen- 
tal symphony-cantata On the Field of Kulikovo and his Saga of the 
Battle for the Russian Land. 

In the period that followed the Communist Party decision (of Febru- 
ary 1948) Soviet composers began to extend their work on the cantata 
and oratorio. This was an expression of the general democratization of 
music, making it closer to the needs and interests of the people. It was 
after 1948 that Sergei Prokofiev wrote his oratorio On Guard over 
Peace, the Armenian composer Alexander Arutyunyan his Pro Patria 
Cantata, the Ukrainian Herman Zhukovsky his vocal and symphonic 
poem Glory to My Fatherland; there were also works for chorus and 
orchestra by Andrei Shtogarenko, Yuri Levitin and many other com- 
posers belonging to different generations. 

Shostakovich’s first mass cantata was his Poem of the Fatherland (op. 
74, 1947). The score was for a chorus with soloists and orchestra—in 
general it followed the line begun in such works as the suite Leningrad 
and the composition The Great River. The Poem of the Fatherland is a 
rather short piece, extremely simple in structure and very modest in 
the artistic devices employed; it does not make any claims to greatness. 

This is one of the few pieces by Shostakovich in which the basic 
melodies have been borrowed entirely from external sources: the can- 
tata has fragments that include both the music and words of a number 
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of Soviet popular songs, especially The Partisan Song and Sacred War 
by Alexander Alexandrov, Song of the Motherland by Isaac Dunayev- 
sky, and even his own Song of the Young Workers, written many years 
before. 

There was another point of great significance. Shostakovich also 
made use of the tunes and words of old revolutionary songs (as in his 
suite Leningrad several years before), songs that were composed at a 
time when the Russian people first rose in struggle against the tsarist 
autocracy. His interest in this material was not accidental. The revo- 
lutionary traditions in the composer’s family were strong and of long 
standing. His paternal grandfather, Boleslaw Szostakowicz, had taken 
an active part in the Polish revolt of 1863 for which he was sentenced 
to life-long exile in Siberia. At the beginning of the present century 
some members of the family were engaged in Russian underground 
revolutionary activities. During the First Russian Revolution some of 
them experienced the heavy punitive hand of tsarist justice. Naturally 
such a family would show great love and respect for the revolutionary 
songs of the Russian proletariat. 

Shostakovich inherited this feeling for them. At various times in his 
life he had made statements to that effect. The passion and courage of 
their words, the severe but noble simplicity of the melodies attracted 
his attention. 

It follows that the inclusion of the famous Red Guard March (Com- 
rddes, the Bugles Are Sounding), one of the favourite songs sung by the 
people in 1905, is not only to be explained by the programme nature 
of the cantata. The composer did not confine himself to this contact 
with the world of poetic and musical images contained in old battle 
songs. Four years later he wrote a cycle of Ten Poems by Revolutionary 
Poets of the Turn of the Century for mixed chorus (op. 88, 1950), a 
work of very great artistic merit. 

In this work Shostakovich tells of the sufferings and wrath of the 
downtrodden and oppressed, of the proud, self-abnegating generation 
of revolutionaries prepared to make any sacrifices, revolutionaries who 
led Russia to attack the autocracy. Prison, exile, death at the hands of 
the tsarist executioner—nothing could break their will-power and compel 
them to abandon their noble cause. In these Poems Shostakovich is the 
successor to the great Russian artists of the past who made an impas- 
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sioned effort to depict the people’s truth in their works, who strove, by 
the strength of their art, to inculcate in the people hope for a better 
future, who aroused the people to struggle for the sake of their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. The first name that comes to mind as one listens 
to the Poems is Maxim Gorky’s. Shostakovich did not sketch the figure 
of any definite leader of the revolutionary masses, but if he had wanted 
to do so the hero of Gorky’s Mother, Pavel Vlasov, could have served; 
so could Maxim, the hero of the cinema trilogy that played such an 
important part in Shostakovich’s life. 

The term “cycle” does not very aptly describe the composer's designs. 
The Poems form a single integral composition. They are not so much 
ten poems as a single poem in ten cantos linked up by the logic of ar- 
tistic and historical sequence. Two of the cantos serve as a frame—the 
first whose very name is like an epigraph to the series, Courage, 
Friends, Forward March and the final canto to the words of a song by 
Walt Whitman translated into Russian by V. Tan-Bogoraz, a participant 
in the First Russian Revolution, which ends the choral narrative on an 
optimistic note. The other eight choral songs come within this frame- 
work, falling into three quite well defined groups. The first is the calm 
before the storm; there is a short story of a young revolutionary dream- 
er who is dying in a stifling prison-cell, and the dramatic scene of 
the unexpected meeting of two lovers in exile, and the tragic song of 
two executed revolutionaries, and the mighty chorus-appeal Out on the 
Streets! that pours forth like a stream of burning lava. 

The central part of the piece is strong and powerful like the mass 
scene from a popular musical drama; it is the mighty chorus, 9th Janu- 
ary, the story of Bloody Sunday in St. Petersburg (9th January, 1905), 
when a peaceful demonstration of workers that came to the palace with 
a petition to the tsar was ruthlessly shot down on the orders of Tsar 
Nicholas II. This chorus is followed by the grief and wrath of a requi- 
em entitled The Last Volleys Died Away. 

The third division of the score, They Were Victorious!, is built up of 
two choruses; it tells of the defeat of the First Russian Revolution and 
of the inevitable retribution that awaited those who had that day 
drowned the people’s freedom in blood; May Day Song is a hymn to 
the international festival of labour, an appeal to the new generation to 
take the places of those who have fallen. 
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“In using the lofty verses of the poets of the Bolshevik underground, 
verses that had been compiled in suffering, the composer sang them 
with all the nobility of Russian revclutionary songs but did not use the 
actual melodies,” said I. Nestyev in an article on Shostakovich’s choral 
Poems. “The bold and brilliant music that he composed was permeated 
with the spirit of that profound and very original folklore of the Rus- 
sian working class. At the same time the influence of the extensive ex- 
perience gained in the composition of popular songs is felt in the choral 
Poems. Most important of all, of course, was the lengthy experience of 
Shostakovich himself, especially in music for the screen.” 

The choral Poems marked a definite stage in Shostakovich’s biogra- 
phy, an important step towards the democratization of his style, and, 
at the same time, they gave great impetus to his imagination. A few 
years later the complex of images embodied in the Poems as well as 
some of the theme melodies formed the foundation of his Eleventh 
(1905) Symphony. 

In my attempt to trace the develepment of new trends in Shostako- 
vich’s post-war work I have deliberately avoided strict chronological 
sequence. My object is to show the different directions of Shostakovich’s 
seeking in the sphere of style and genre. 

They were years in which the composer again worked intensively for 
the cinema; at this time some of his most important works in this field 
appeared—The Young Guard (op. 75, 1947-48), Meeting on the Elbe (op. 
80, 1948-49), Fall of Berlin (op. 82, 1949), Unforgettable 1919 (op. 89, 
1951). The music for the majority of these films was very well received 
by the Soviet public and some of the songs- Nostalgia from Meeting on 
the Elbe, for example—have been sung independently everywhere. 

It is typical of this period of Shostakovich’s work that he again 
turned to song writing and produced two cycles (op. 86, 1950, and op. 
98, 1954) to lyrics by Yevgeny Dolmatovsky, a well-known Soviet poet. 
The song The Country Hears, the Country Knows from the first cycle 
became most popular. The second cycle is also quite popular. The five 
songs that compose the second cycle are a sort of simple and artless 
love story, short recitals of those special days in a man’s life that are 
remembered for ever: The Day We Met, The Day I Told You, The Day 
of Tiffs, The Day of Joy and The Day of Reminiscences. The lyrical 
simplicity of these romances, their sincere expressiveness and the demo- 
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cratic nature of the musical idiom earned them great popularity 
amongst the general public. 

There seems to be good grounds for the widespread opinion that 
the musical language used by Shostakovich in his cinema work, his 
mass cantatas and in the two song cycles to Dolmatovsky’s lyrics dif- 
fers essentially from the artistic devices used in other works, even in 
the latter Tenth and Eleventh symphonies and the Violin Concerto. 

This is true of other composers as well as Shostakovich: Sergei Pro- 
kofiev’s symphonies, quartets, piano sonatas, etc., are much more intri- 
cate in style than his song cycle, Songs of Our Days, to cite one exam- 
ple. The stylistic trends in Aram Khachaturyan’s magnificent Second 
Symphony differ very greatly from his work in the popular genres. In 
other words a symphony and a popular song cannot be written “alike.” 

As far as Shostakovich is concerned the difference is not only in 
genre conventionalities, nor is it due to the fact that different groups 
of works are addressed to different sections of the public. To understand 
the real nature of this phenomenon, we must recall the stylistic and 
philosophical evolution of Shostakovich in the course of more than two 
decades. The basis of these intricate processes was the urge to get rid 
of the influence of modernism and at the same time get closer to, and 
be understood by, the people. 

Work on popular genres formed a sort of art laboratory for him. 
Here he tried out devices that were new to his art, here lay one of the 
most important sources of material for the renewal and expansion of 
his musical thinking. 

It would, of course, be very naive to assume that Shostakovich me- 
chanically transferred all that he gained from work on songs and cine- 
ma music to his symphonic and chamber music. But there is no doubt 
that there were some indirect influences at work and they were active 
in helping him get rid of his former modernistic trends. This had hap- 
pened at the time he was composing the Fifth Symphony; something 
similar also occurred at the end of the forties, but in the latter case 
Shostakovich turned his searchings into a much wider channel. 

This process was most apparent in the Poem of the Fatherland. As 
one listens to the cantata it is difficult to persuade oneself that it was 
written by Shestakovich. The Ten Poems, crystal clear in sound, satu- 
rated with the spirit of working-class songs, bear a greater imprint of 
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his individual musical touch. We shall later see the results of years of 
hard work on the musical idiom, on means of expression as such, when 
we come to examine Shostakovich’s bigger works written in this period. 

A landmark on this road was the Song of the Woods, an oratorio for 
tenor, bass, boys’ chorus, mixed chorus and symphony orchestra (op. 
81, 1949) with words by Dolmatovsky; it appeared a year before the 
choral Poems. This is one of those pieces which have profound ideas 
and the bright joy of the emotional side combined with a popularity 
of musical idiom that gives the piece appeal to a wide audience. Per- 
haps it would be truer to say that the Song of the Woods with its nu- 
merous passages that are so specifically Shostakovich (even including 
very clear references to the First May Symphony of his youth) was a 
stage on the way to those heights of realism where, to use Glinka’s 
words, art is as comprehensible to the general public as it is to the 
connoisseurs. 

The external stimulus to the composition of the oratorio was the 
campaign in which millions of Soviet people took part to plant forests 
in places that were subject to droughts, in the Stalingrad Region in 
particular. The campaign began during the first post-war years. 
When the war ended, says the oratorio, Soviet people said to themselves: 
We'll provide our country with woods so that it will blossom all the 
year. And with a merry fanfare of trumpets the first to respond were 
the school children, the Young Pioneers. They marched to the banks of 
the Volga and called on poplars and ash, oak and birch trees to come 
with them.... They were followed by their fathers and elder brothers, 
the heroes of Stalingrad. And then the composer's fantasy carries him 
into the future: over the land that had since time immemorial been a 
prey to hot desert winds floats the song of the nightingale and a new 
generation of lovers whisper their eternal words of love in the shade 
of the young forests. 

The composer’s imagination was captured by the exciting idea of the 
people transforming nature. It was as exciting to him as a beautiful 
poetic dream, not just a romantic vision but a dream of something real, 
something that could be and was already being achieved. 

Shostakovich’s musical work follows his dreams. Was he not a 
dreamer when he composed the concluding part of the first movement 
of his Leningrad Symphony-the apotheosis of life, the sunshine ... 
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intimate love of man for his kind ... enough talk of the dead ... let 
there be conversations, walks in the sunshine.... And was he not a 
dreamer when he wrote the last passages of the finale of that symphony 
that reproduced in sound the dazzling image of a future victory, or in 
the Pastorale of the Eighth—all evil and ugliness will disappear, beauty 
will triumph! 

And in the Song of the Woods there is a dream too, and, incidental- 
ly, it is the same dream that illumines the end of the Eighth like a ray 
of sunlight. Perhaps this is why there are such obvious echoes of some 
of the melodies of the finale of the Eighth to be heard so clearly in 
the meditative sixth part of the oratorio A Future Walk. 

But there is something else in the oratorio as well. In the fifth part- 
Stalingrad Advances—there is a picture of Stalingrad. Where there had 
been huge conflagrations, where blood had been spilled, shady oak 
groves now grow as a result of human effort and at the bidding of human 
reason, to be the joy of the tiller of the soil, the shelter of lovers, an 
inspiration to the poet; the younger generation comes to the place 
where death had reigned, comes there for peaceful labour after having 
defended the country against her enemies. The war had ended in vic- 
tory over evil, peace had triumphed over war! This is how the second 
theme in Shostakovich’s oratorio is unfolded. In the Song of the Woods 
the composer had found still another way of embodying the struggle 
for peace in musical forms. 

The Song ot the Woods was given a very warm reception. The press 
noted the democratic idiom of the music, the splendid optimism ex- 
pressed in the oratorio. 

This new line in Shostakovich’s work was continued. We must again 
get out of strict chronological sequence to look at two scores, the can- 
tata The Sun Shines Over Our Land (for boys’ chorus, mixed chorus 
and symphony orchestra, op. 90, 1952, words by Yevgeny Dolmatov- 
sky) and Festive Overture for a symphony orchestra (op. 96, 1954). 

The cantata might be interpreted as the extended finale to the cycle 
of choral Poems. It tells of the sun that rose over the “land of creative 
effort,” of the great brotherhood that is the chief wealth of Soviet 
people, of labour that rejuvenated the earth, of peace for all time, of 
Lenin and the Communist Party. The musical language of the cantata 
is simple and severe although Shostakovich’s individual idiom can be 
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felt clearly enough as well as his typical manner in developing his 
themes and in orchestration. The whole cantata is in bright, joyful 
colours. 

The skilfully composed Festive Overture is painted in still brighter 
and more joyful colours; it was written in the autumn of 1954 and was 
first performed under the baton of Alexander Melik-Pashayev on 7th 
November of that year at a festive concert in honour of the 37th An- 
niversary of the October Revolution. 

The Overture opens with a challenging fanfare. The fast-flying main 
theme of the Overture merges into another melody, equally joyous but 
more in the nature of a song. The whole further development is so 
bubblingly dynamic that it seems as if the composer had decided to 
record in music the gay picture of streets and squares packed with a 
young and happy throng. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


t is not only those compositions whose very nature gives them 

an appeal to a mass audience that show the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in Shostakovich’s style during the post-war 
years. His vocal chamber pieces and his piano music also have a new 
ring to them. He had now a quality that he had been seeking for many 
years, not a “rejection of self’’ but, on the contrary, a revaluation of 
past values; he had managed to rid himself of everything superfluous, 
alien and, at times, abstract. 

The song cycle Jewish Folk Poems (op. 79, 1949) is one of the most 
important of Shostakovich’s compositions during the first five post-war 
years. It gave expression to a theme that had long been a favourite of 


his—the theme of sympathy for the privations, sorrow and sufferings 
of the ordinary people. 
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Of the eleven songs that make up the cycle, eight tell of the hard 
lot of the Jewish people in pre-revolutionary Russia and the last three 
of their life in the Soviet Union. The words of the songs with one 
exception are taken from Jewish folklore (in Russian translation, of 
course), but the music is entirely the work of Shostakovich. 

In these songs he gave expression to most varied emotional states, 
very often states that were completely opposite to each other: burden- 
some sorrow and inebriating joy, bitter sarcasm and light, artless mer- 
riment. There is a Song of a Dying Baby that tells of a boy born into 
a poor family; he was rocked in a cradle, fed on bread and onions, died 
and was buried. There is the awesome Winter—a woman lying on a bed 
with a sick baby in an unheated cottage, surrounded by poverty and 
hunger.... “Weep, children, weep, winter has come back!’’ There is 
also a Song of a Long Parting-poor lovers, the pitiful attributes of 
poverty-stricken love, talks on the boulevard, a meeting at the gates, 
the red skirt in which she was “so beautiful’; evil fate parts them, how 
can they live without each other? Then there is the Abandoned Father. 
The daughter of an old ragman decides to get married to “the police 
captain himself’; her old father is prepared to promise her anything 
if she will only return home; but the heartless daughter is determined: 
“Mr. Captain, please chase the old Jew away!” 

In the same cycle there is an inspired song of a Jewish girl who 
tends herds in a collective farm; there is the song of the shepherd's 
pipe, a merry song that bids farewell to the past. ‘““My country is beau- 
tiful, it is full of bursting ears of corn, the sun sends joy into a maiden’s 
heart.” The last song of the cycle, Happiness, is filled with warm, ten- 
der and infectious humour-—an old Jewish shoemaker and his wife visit 
a theatre and have seats in the stalls; how could they ever have 
dreamed of anything like it? Their sons are now doctors, the Soviet 
land has brought them happiness. The whole cycle, opus 79, shows us that 
Shostakovich is a wonderful master of the psychclogical musical portrait. 

More than twenty years of searching and experimenting in vocal music 
have at last brought the desired results. But what a long journey it has 
been from the deliberately dissonant passages of The Nose that could net 
be sung, through the means of expression discovered for the Pushkin cycle 
and the songs of English poets, to the naturally expressive melodies of 
cpus 79, so full of life and inspiration and with no outlandish passages. 
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The history of Shostakovich’s symphonic music shows how his 
grotesqueries have changed their functions in his works. These devices 
began as “ridicule for the sake of ridicule’ and have changed into a 
menacing means of exposing evil. Thus it was in the Leningrad Sym- 
phony and after it in the Eighth and in the Piano Trio. Thus it was, 
too, in the cycle of Jewish songs. 

That which in Shostakovich’s youth had been expressionist devices 
keyed up to an abnormal degree of tension had now become a means 
for the expression of the profoundly truthful and humane. In the vocal 
score and the piano accompaniment to the song Winter, groaning, 
weeping and the howling of the wind can be heard. The listener can 
almost feel tangibly the horror of the poor woman helpless in face of 
a calamity. This is not the earlier guignol—this is lofty, humane realism. 

In such songs, and in the Piano Trio, Shostakovich produces some 
great generalizations—his tragedy is not that of an individual but the 
past tragedy of a whole people doomed to poverty and injustice. 

In the Jewish song cycle we do not find any direct citations from 
Jewish musical folklore. The composer makes the listener feel the 
national features of the music and the different characters by a fine 
approximation to the intonation of living human speech. Again we 
recall Mussorgsky, an unsurpassed master of vocal genre music, in this 
ability to give his music a delicate colouring with all the shades and 
intonations of human conversation. Opus 79 brings to mind even closer 
associations with Mussorgsky in Shostakovich’s profound sympathy for 
the common man and his fate. 

The monumental two-volume cycle of Twenty-Four Piano Preludes 
and Fugues (op. 87) was written by Shostakovich in 1950 and 1951. 
Shostakovich is probably the only composer since Bach who has dared 
attempt a repetition of that composer’s great feat—to compose a collec- 
tion of preludes and fugues in all the 24 major and minor keys. 

When Shostakovich played this work at the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers in 1951, he said that the idea had occurred to him under the 
impressions of his visit to Leipzig for the 200th Anniversary of Bach's 
death. His first plan had been to write something in the nature of 
technical exercises in the polyphonic genre for the purpose of perfecting 
his own skill. Later he decided to extend the plan and wrote a cycle 
similar to Bach’s Wohltemperiertes Clavier. Shostakovich warned his 
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listeners that he did not regard his collection as a single composition 
but as a series of separate pieces of similar genre not connected by any 
common idea. 

In order to appreciate the extreme modesty of this statement it will 
be. sufficient to quote from what a critic said of these Preludes and 
Fugues when they were performed by the Soviet pianist Svyatoslav 
Richter: “They dropped like precious stones from Richter’s fingers, 
sparkling with all the colours of the rainbow.” 

There had been fugues in Shostakovich’s work before; I will recall 
only the beautifully expressive fugue in the Piano Quintet. He does 
not attempt the stylization of this ancient musical form; here, too, he 
avoids the aesthete’s gluttonous enjoyment of the archaic. The novelty 
of the Preludes and Fugues (op. 87) is in their melodic bonds with 
Russian folk songs, sometimes direct and sometimes through Mussorg- 
sky; there is novelty in the dynamics of many of them, dynamics that 
composers of Bach’s time knew nothing about; there is novelty in the 
variety of the emotional content of the various pieces where we meet with 
epic majesty and stormy fervour, inspired elegy and racy brilliance, song 
themes and measured dance themes. The language of the cycle is, further- 
more, typical of the later Shostakovich and speaks of the tremendous 
initiative displayed by the composer in putting his plan into effect. 

The cycle of Twenty-Four Preludes and Fugues was an important 
step towards the elaboration of Shestakovich’s own bright, bold, orig- 
inal piano style. The next step was the Concertino for Two Pianos 
(op. 94, 1953) which appeared two years later. 

I have already spoken of the love and care with which Shostakovich 
wrote a repertoire” for his daughter Galya when she was little. Neverthe- 
less, she did not become a pianist-she is now 21 years old and is an un- 
dergraduate in the Faculty of Biology at Moscow University. Shostako- 
vich’s son Maxim, hcwever, did become a pianist. It was for him that 
the Concertino, opus 94, was written in 1953; it is charming in its fresh- 
ness, youthful chastity and a sort of absolutely free musical expression. 

The Concertino is impetuous in its fervent and gentle merriment; it 
begins with a short but majestically emotional introduction that serves 
to stress the depth and seriousness of the feelings aroused by this 
delightfully bright little work. The musician who knows Shostakov- 
ich’s work must inevitably begin reminiscing. The music of that intro- 
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duction which twice interrupts the playful fluency of the piece has 
roots that go down to the Prelude from the String Octet and the open- 
ing passages of the Piano Quintet. 

It goes without saying that it was not only natural paternal love 
that led Shostakovich to write the Concertino and his Second Concerto 
for Piano with Orchestra four years later. Musical compositions for 
children and the youth have a glorious tradition behind them. We do 
not have to go far for examples—there is Schumann’s work of genius, 
the Album fur die Jugend, or Chaikovsky’s Children’s Album, both of 
them intended for the rising generation but, in actual fact, beautiful 
classical music, treasures for any music-lover. 

Soviet composers have continued and greatly developed this fine 
tradition. As a rule composers in the past wrote mainly instrumental 
miniatures for the young players and audiences, but Soviet composers 
have produced some of the bigger forms. Some of the more noteworthy 
are Andrei Balanchivadze’s Second Piano Concerto, Dmitry Kabalevsky’s 
three youth concertos, for piano, ‘cello and violin, Yuri Levitin’s Piano 
Concerto and Shostakovich’s Concertino and Second Piano Concerto. 

Thus we see that the cinema music, the cantatas, the Ten Poems, two 
short song cycles with words by Yevgeny Dolmatovsky (op. 86, 1950, 
and op. 98, 1954) form one line of development; the Song of the Woods, 
the cantata The Sun Shines Over Our Land and the Festive Overture 
follow another line; the cycle of Jewish Folk Poems, the Twenty-Four 
Preludes and Fugues, the Concertino for Two Pianos follow a third—- 
such is the circle of interests, one that embraces the most varied moods 
and tendencies, that motivated Shostakovich in the years that followed 
the completion of the Ninth Symphony and the Third Quartet. 

What had been happening in these years in the spheres of music 
that were the most important for Shostakovich-symphony and in- 
strumental chamber music? The post-war years in Shostakovich’s life 
were marked by great inner activity, by great wariness in respect of 
himself—they were years when new thoughts and emotions were being 
accumulated, years of search for new means of expression and for new 
symphonic conceptions. 

This explains why the Tenth Symphony was not merely “the next on 
the list.” Its birth was a difficult one, probably no other symphony 
since the Fifth had demanded so much effort of the composer. This 
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long-awaited symphony appeared at last in 1953. Like the previous 
symphonies it was received in different ways—-there was admiration 
and furious discussion. Again the symphony did not make its appear- 
ance in solitude but in the environment of other works that could in 
some way or another be connected with it. 

Stages on the way to the Tenth were the Concerto for Violin with 
Orchestra and two string quartets, the Fourth (op. 83, 1949) and Fifth (op. 
92, 1952). We will leave the Concerto alone for the time being. It was 
written in 1947-48 and was first listed as opus 77. The composer, however. 
did not hurry with its publication. It was not played until 1956 when it 
was catalogued as opus 99. We do not know whether the Concerto under- 
went any changes in the intervening years but the fact remains that we 
shall have to examine it as a work coming after the Tenth Symphony. 

The Fourth and Fifth quartets are amongst Shostakovich’s best 
chamber pieces. The Fourth is lyrically dramatic with an amazing, 
truly inspired, agitated slow movement and a finale that reproduces, 
in a modified form, the poignant melodies of the finale of the Piano 
Trio (this circumstance is scarcely accidental: the Fourth Quartet was 
written at about the same time as the vocal cycle opus 79). In the Fifth 
Quartet, the middle, slow movement is literally staggering in the 
intensity of its tragic mood. Both quartets were soon adopted into the 
chamber repertoire, were well received by the public and are now 
regular features of any Moscow concert season. 

The quartets, opus 83 and opus 92, are not in any way connected 
with the Tenth Symphony, either in thematic material or in their 
imagery. They were rather the last lines of the preceding, already 
completed chapter in the musical biography of their composer. It is 
only their impassioned tensity of emotions (in the Fifth it reaches the 
white heat of tragedy) that leads us to suppose that the two quartets 
were composed in the same atmosphere of thoughts and emotions in 
which the future Tenth Symphony took form. Only from this point of 
view may we say that the Fourth and Fifth quartets come within the 
orbit of the Tenth Symphony and, perhaps, either directly or indirectly, 
prepared the way for it. The Tenth Symphony itself, as we have men- 
tioned already, was not composed until 1953. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


t first glance it seems that the Tenth Symphony stands alone 

in Shostakovich’s work. Sometimes when one listens to it the 
sequence of ideas that produce his war-time works and those of the 
first post-war years seems to have been interrupted by the Tenth Sym- 
phony, as though the composer were speaking of something quite 
different. True enough, we cannot regard the Tenth as the direct con- 
tinuation of the story told by Shostakovich’s music beginning with the 
Leningrad Symphony (there is a direct continuation only in the second 
movement of the Tenth). 

Nevertheless the Tenth is linked up with the complex of ideas and 
the imagery embodied by Shostakovich in his works of the preceding 
twelve years. In a certain sense the Tenth is a synthesis of the general 
elements in the conception of those works; furthermore, it embraces 
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much of importance that had been seized upon by Shostakovich’s 
imagination and mind while he was working on the Fifth Symphony 
and the Piano Quintet. | 

Although that evil which still exists in reality and has not been 
overcome finds full expression in the general concept and in the music 
itself (in the symphony the figure of Evil is drawn in a most generalized 
form), the “I and Reality,” “The Artist and the World” theme is the 
most significant to an understanding of the ideological content of the 
Tenth; this, of course, is the theme that was uppermost in all Shosta- 
kovich’s work from the Fifth Symphony to the Seventh. 

The musical idiom of the Tenth like that of the songs of opus 79, 
the Fourth Quartet and the slow movement in the Fifth Quartet and 
the Violin Concerto, is much more translucent than that of, say, the 
Eighth Symphony. Without deviating by a single note from that which 
is typical and which distinguishes his style, the composer made a 
determined effort to facilitate the direct perception of his music. The 
Tenth Symphony, however, is the most difficult of all Shostakovich’s 
later compositions from the standpoint of understanding its content. 
The content is very intricate. 

The more consistent the estimates of the symphony’s artistic merits 
the sharper were (and still are) the controversies around the main 
points of its conception. Some critics see in the dynamics of the alter- 
nating moods a transition “from darkness to light,” others regard the 
Tenth as being the expression of something like hopeless pessimism; 
still others see in it the depiction of tremendous tragic conflicts that are 
occurring in objective reality, while there are those who inter’ 
pret it as the unsolved, subjectively tinged tragedy of the “lonely in- 
dividual.” 

Naturally all these and possibly other interpretations of the Tenth 
are pure hypothesis, especially as the author declined to give any 
commentaries on the piece, not a single line for the press and nothing 
verbal, not even in private talks. 

In view of this Shostakovich’s speech at the conference on his Tenth 
Symphony held at the Union of Soviet Composers in the spring of 
1954 was indicative. He began with the history of the symphony. 
“I worked on the Tenth Symphony during the summer of last year,” he 
said. “Like my other works I wrote it very quickly. That is probably 
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more of.a defect than a virtue because there is much that cannot be 
done well when one works so fast.” 

Then Shostakovich went on with a detailed analysis of those move- 
ments or fragments he considered the most successful and where he, 
as the author, felt there were weaknesses or miscalculations. When 
one would have expected him to speak of the content of the Tenth he 
confined himself to the following brief statement: “Authors like to say 
of themselves, ‘I tried, I wanted to, etc.’ But I think I'll refrain from 
any such remarks. It would be much more interesting for me to know 
what the listener thinks and to hear his remarks. One thing I will 
say: in this composition I wanted to portray human emotions and 
passions.” Quite recently, in conversation with friends, Shostakovich 
was asked whether he would publish the “programme” of the Tenth. 
Laughing he answered: “No. Let them listen and guess for themselves.” 

So the only authentic ‘source available to those interested in the 
dispute is the music of the symphony itself. As usual Shostakovich 
is very eloquent in this respect. However, we cannot ignore the fact 
of possible diametrically opposite interpretations. 

The Tenth Symphony was born in a very peculiar historical period 
and is “troubled” in its emotional texture. The conflicts unfolded in it 
are expressed as tragedies. Boris Yarustovsky, one of the first musi- 
cologists to study the Tenth Symphony, wrote that “it is enough to 
remember that there is not a single tranquil movement in it. The music 
is impulsive through and through, and at times its emotional excite- 
ment is keyed up to extremes, even to a painful tension. 

“Can we find in the reality around us sources for such tragic narra- 
tion? This is the first question that arises as one listens to the sym- 
phony. And we answer: yes, we can. There are profoundly tragic 
events in the social life'in cur present-day world and great sorrows 
are to be met with in the lives of individuals, our contemporaries.” 

At the same time Yarustovsky doubted the very character of the 
tragic element of the Tenth and formulated his point of view very 
sharply: “In Shostakovich’s symphony we feel the tragedy of a pro- 
foundly isolated individual. It seems that the hero of the symphony 
has to meet the forces of evil alone. Out of his purely personal and 
therefore narrow world he looks in horror at that evil and the cata- 
clysms it wreaks and feels that he is helpless in face of them. Such 
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a conception of the world is very far from that which is experienced 
by the majority of Soviet people.” 

The symphony is primarily a picture of a man who reacts keenly 
and in different ways to the events of life, who listens carefully and 
attentively to the voices of life and of his own inner world. This figure 
strides through all four movements of the symphony. But who is this 
man, what are his thoughts and emotions? For the answer we must 
turn to the music of the symphony. 

The first movement is filled with intense, at times tormenting, 
thoughts. This is true of the first phrase that is unhurriedly stated by 
the violoncellos and double-basses in the lower registers. Many 
musicians have noted its similarity with the famous first melody in 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony. A noteworthy resemblance! Again the “Faust- 
ian” element! Is it the same as it was in the Fifth? Only partially, 
because the ‘Faustian theme” in the Tenth is not “fatally exclamatory.” 
This is not a theme that is supposed to evoke thoughts, it is itself 
meditative. 

Let us listen to it. Followed by another melody, the answer, a sadly 
moving theme, interrupted by the solemn “commentaries” of soft 
chords (like the chorus in Greek tragedy), the thrice rising and falling 
“Faustian” melody reminds one of a thought emerging, remaining 
suspended for a moment and then continuing its onward flow. This 
kinship with a theme from Liszt’s symphony, both internal, notional, 
and external (it is not a coincidence; we must remember that Shosta- 
kovich makes frequent use of such “signposts” in his compositions), 
stresses the fact that this is music with a meaning, that it tells of some- 
thing of great significance, something vitally important, perhaps the 
meaning of man’s existence. The indistinct quivering outlines of the 
melody, its gloomy, suppressed tones (they come “out of the depths’) 
keep the listener on the alert. It seems that this is contemplation of the 
evil element, of evil forces, that have either come creeping up from some- 
where in the distance or had at some time menaced human happiness. 

The next melody emerges from the “Faustian theme” and is filled 
with love of life; it is lyrical and melodious, at times close to the 
warm, heartfelt passages in some of Mussorgsky’s melodies. It hovers 
gracefully over the strings that continue to hum far down below. Its 
closeness to Russian folk song music gives the “lyrical melody” a 
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quick touch of reality and thereby localizes the hero whose portrait 
has been sketched in outline. This is not an abstract man as such. 
The composer helps us recognize him as our fellow-countryman and 
contemporary (the latter will be shown in the finale). 

Even before the “lyrical melody” clashes with the ‘Faustian theme” 
it is immediately perceived as its antithesis. Possibly it is intended to 
represent that which is clean and pure in the human spirit, that which 
is menaced by the oncoming evil element that casts its shadow over 
the “lyrical melody.” This melody is calm narrative and in its further 
development becomes plaintive. The sharp dramatic rise, however, 
soon dies away. Again the “lyrical melody’ predominates, gentler and 
more transparent. 

The next musical image in the first movement is in the same sphere 
of thoughts and emotions. Shostakovich has probably never before 
come into such close contact with Chaikovsky’s world of emotionalism 
as in the waltz theme that has the subdued tones of an elegy, is full of 
gentle intimacy and seems to breathe the spirit of some faraway 
reminiscences that for a moment are first troubled, then sad. 

The first division of the first movement, although it contains the 
basic musical themes and images, does not yet disclose the essence of 
the developing conflict, but it does give one an idea of the conflicting 
elements in the struggle—the intimately lyrical world of the hero and 
the ponderous thoughts engendered by the “evil forces’’ that are in- 
vading that world. The “Faustian theme” is the vehicle of those forces. 
In the final analysis the initial question posed by the symphony 
may be interpreted—conditionally, of course—as follows: can the hero 
be happy, can his spirit enjoy the lyrical joyousness of life, the elegy 
of old memories, while evil still exists in the “big world’? This, of 
course, is once more an interpretation of the eternal Faustian question 
of the meaning of life. 

The further “course of events” in the first movement of the Tenth 
Symphony provides a picture of the continued developments of dra- 
matic conflicts into a tragic clash. The “lyrical melody” is heard again, 
although this time it is gloomy and troubled; and as though in reply, 
the ‘Faustian theme,” grim and insistent, breaks into it. 

It engages in a duel with the lyrical and waltz melodies. Its gigan- 
tic volitional potential that for a time had been hidden is gradually 
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disclosed. At the beginning of the symphony the “Faustian theme” was 
perceived from some spacial or temporal distance, but now it seems 
to have advanced close up. Its measured ‘footsteps’ sound menacing 
and implacable. It is advancing invincibly. The lyrical and waltz melo- 
dies opposed to it change their character with determination; they are 
resisting, the listener now perceives them as militant, wrathful or suf- 
fering, like groans and cries. Against a background of the importunate 
footsteps of the “Faustian theme” the constant crescendo leads to a 
mighty culmination—a return to the “lyrical theme,” now filled with 
lofty pathos. 

Perhaps this is the victory of that which loves life, that which is 
striving towards happiness in the human soul, victory over the 
thoughts that are tormenting it? But no, the “Faustian theme” still 
makes its presence felt calling for still another dramatic condensation. 
It is here that the listener again gets the idea that the “Faustian theme” 
is not the musical image of Evil as such, but is only a contemplation 
of it; it is the voice of life itself, the voice of man’s conscience that will 
not permit the soul of the hero to hide itself in ‘blissful lyrical isola- 
tion.” No matter how difficult contradictions of life may have been it 
was ethically unworthy, simply impossible to go away from them. Is 
not this the most probable interpretation of the philosophical content 
of the “battle’’ that rages in the centre of the first movement of the 
symphony? But we have still a long way to go before we can draw 
final conclusions, we have almost the whole symphony ahead of us. 

The first movement continues. For a brief moment in a very small 
fragment, just a hint of the “lyrical melody” is repeated in its original 
form. It is followed by the waltz melody, this time in a major key, 
illumined by a sad placating light. At the very last moment, after a 
dull rumble of kettle-drums, the “Faustian theme” passes by somewhere 
in the distance as it did at the beginning of the movement. It makes 
itself known but it no longer has strength for a new battle. It resounds 
like a weighty question to which the tired soul of the hero is unable 
to find the answer. The music of the first movement blends into 
a lyrical “‘questioning’’ theme and dies away. 

While the first movement of the Tenth Symphony describes thoughts 
evoked by the tragic aspects of reality, the second movement is intend- 
ed to show the undefeated evil forces as they are. This movement 
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forms a very close link between the Tenth and Shostakovich’s “‘war- 
time cycle.” The movement all through is furious, frenzied, with 
violent crashes, panting rhythms, the “soulless” rattle of the drums.... 

Through this hellish whirlwind that carries everything with it in its 
impetuous rush, through the piercing whistle of the wood-wind and 
the whining of the strings something like menacing exclamations make 
themselves heard. There is not a single pause in this tempestuous rush 
of music, not for a second is there a weakening of its monstrous energy. 
The voices of the trombones grow into a malignant awe-inspiring 
chorus of the brass. But even here there is no slackening of the general 
movement. Farther on there is the whirlwind again, howls and impish 
leaping. The tempo gets still faster, the music gets louder and louder. 
And suddenly it breaks off even more abruptly than it began. It does 
not end, it simply stops short. 

The second movement naturally makes one think of many similar 
passages in Shostakovich’s war-time compositions. Nevertheless, it has 
its own specific physiognomy. It has no localizing factor like that 
which characterizes the well-known episode in the Leningrad Sympho- 
ny, such as the musical representation of the dark forces of German 
fascism; nor does it range over many planes like the Dance of Death 
in the third movement of the Eighth Symphony. No matter how dif- 
ferent existing interpretations of the Tenth as a whole may be, its 
second movement has been given a more or less unanimous meaning— 
a generalized image of Evil—war itself and that which engenders war 
and is the cause of all human suffering. 

The dramaturgical functions of the “scherzo’’ are also peculiar. In 
his war-time compositions Shostakovich set himself the task of depict- 
ing in direct form the conflict between Good and Evil. This explains 
why the highly condensed fragments of the war-time symphonies (the 
invasion episode in the Seventh, the second and third movements in 
the Eighth), the images of ,real Evil and the pictures of the struggle 
against it, occupy such a prominent place in these scores. 

In the Tenth the composer seems to be merely reminding us of all 
this. The infernal scherzo is only material evidence in support of the 
basic ethical and philosophical thesis of the first movement. The figure 
of objective evil existing in the world that bursts into the symphony 
seems to portray the tragedy collisions that occur in the soul of him 
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who is hero of the Tenth. The second movement seems to exclaim: it 
is not subjective contemplation of the forces of evil but the evil itself 
that stands in the way of human happiness. Even if the hero gets rid 
of his “Faustian meditation,” even if he attempts to hide from it in the 
sphere of his brighter lyrical experiences, in the elegy of his reminis- 
cences of the past, life will inevitably overtake him. 

This is probably the meaning of the horrible scherzo that breaks 
into the music of the Tenth. This is the probable reason for the sudden 
breaking off of the second movement. The composer cuts it off sud- 
denly in order to return to the psychological collision that began in 
the first movement in the symphony and did not find its solution 
there. The scherzo contains a partial answer to one of the basic prob- 
lems of the Tenth: “I and the Worid,” “The Artist and Reality.» One 
cannot romantically abstract oneself from the struggle going on in the 
world. It is the ethic duty of the artist, especially of the Soviet artist, 
to remember this. 

In this are expressed the vital concreteness and vrofound contem- 
poraneity of the conceptions of the Tenth. And this is still only one 
part of the ideological plan of the composition. The other side of the 
conception of the Tenth apparently also contains a question: does the 
soul of the man, the hero of the symphony, possess the internal forces 
essential for him to join battle for happiness? Can he endure this 
struggle when he stands face to face with the forces that threaten the 
happiness of the people? 

The next act of the play, the third movement, begins. It might be 
compared to a scene in a Shakespearian tragedy where there are many 
participants portraying the various passions. 

One of these “characters” is the opening, elegiacally thoughtful 
theme that embodies romantic dreaminess. Its emotional character is 
very close to the lyrical and waltz themes of the first movement; it 
may, perhaps, to a certain extent synthesize the spiritual state that 
they portray. It expresses a lyrical love of life, and there is a certain 
element of reminiscence. In its smooth flow we hear brief but troubled 
crescendos and a gentle tenderness and something like stifled sighs. 

Very soon it is replaced by the second “‘character’’ theme. It appears 
at the end of a short but powerful crescendo, and has a clearly expressed 
volitional nature. Its sounds are sharp and persistent. It is sur- 
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rounded by exclamatory signals but itself consists of four notes and 
they are most noteworthy. In the widespread German “musical al- 
phabet” the letters for these four sounds are: D-S-C-H.D and SCH are 
the composer's initials in their German transliteration. 

It must not be thought that such a method for the construction of 
a musical theme is a mere formalistic experiment. It is a very old 
device and has quite a history behind it. Schumann’s Carnaval is built 
up out of the four sounds S-C-H-A, letters that are contained in the 
composer’s name and if arranged in another way they form the town 
of Asch where Schumann’s dream lady lived; there are also Liszt's 
famous variations on the theme B-A-C-H. 

The theme D-S-C-H plays an important role in the third movement 
of the symphony. There is no doubt about its meaning. For the first 
time in all his work Shostakovich makes it clear that he is himself the 
hero of the symphsny. It could have been guessed in the Fifth but in 
the Tenth we are informed of this directly. 

The “author theme” is immediately perceived as something opposed 
to the initial “contemplation” theme. It enters into an “argument” 
with the personal and subjective that appears as a desired haven from 
the storms of life and from spiritual conflicts. 

There is, however, still another ‘character’ in the third movement-— 
the frequently repeated (almost always without any change) theme of 
the solo horn. It is slow and thoughtful, extremely laconic and its 
general outlines resemble a signal or, perhaps, a challenge. It seems to 
remind the listener of something very important. 

There is an interesting and important detail in the dramaturgy: im- 
mediately after the first appearance of this theme on the horn, the 
“Faustian theme” from the first movement is stated in the lower regis- 
ters of the ‘cellos and basses. This is what the solo horn is recalling! 
It would be hard to agree with those people who interpret this as the 
musical personification of the “lonely individual.” The very juxtaposi- 
tion of which I have just spoken is indicative of its real dramatic 
function: it is an appeal that should return the hero of the symphony 
(probably the author himself) to the same old problem-the meaning 
of life and the duty of man. 

The call of the horn sounds again. In response to it there begins 
an episode of the most profound concentration. But the solo horn 
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seems to hold the man still more firmly to his passionate and dramatic 
thoughts. 

Here begins the development of a new tragic conflict. The contem- 
plative subject returns to break into the author theme sharply and 
imperatively. It is constantly repeated in a victorious framework of 
exclamatory fanfares. It asserts itself. It joins battle with the “chal- 
lenge theme,” the theme of the horn. The elements opposed to it, 
however, both the internal element (the contemplative theme) and the 
outer (the theme of the horn), are stronger. The D-S-C-H theme dies 
away, it takes on plaintive tones and loses its continuity. Victory has 
not been gained, no way out has been found! 

The Tenth Symphony is something more than just a page from the 
composer's biography and it must not be interpreted as a “confession.” 
It is, however, quite possible that one of the impulses that helped pro- 
duce the third movement was the composer’s anxiety to look into his 
own self once more (as in the Fifth but at a new period in history and 
in his own biography), to find out exactly what is going on inside him 
and inside the unseen hero created by his symphonic music. Life, 
reality, made this process of self-evaluation necessary to him. The 
conclusions to which he came are revealed in the finale. 

The opening of the finale is quite independent in its musical make- 
up but continues the dramaturgical line indicated by the tragedy con- 
flicts of the third movement. In the finale, however, the development is 
somewhat different in character and direction; the spirit of the hero 
craves a way out of the situation. In accordance with this the music 
of the opening contains manful thoughts (the first severely concen- 
trated phrase by the ‘cellos and basses) intertwined with bitter plaints 
(the oboe solo that is touching in its pathetic beauty) and attempts 
to find something new that will bring salvation (the cautious, 
at first uncertain, “fumbling” for the coming main theme of the 
finale). 

We can scarcely justify the very widespread conception that the 
opening bars of the finale are the culmination of the drama in the third 
movement. Such an interpretation is very tempting to those who inter- 
pret the Tenth Symphony as the tragedy cf a lonely individual. Such an 
interpretation, however, does not find sufficient support in the music 
of this opening. 
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We shall not deny this interpretation completely. It is possible that 
the oboe solo really does present a picture of bitter loneliness, it is 
even possible that at this point some of the composer’s personal emo- 
tions were translated into music with the greatest power-perhaps it 
deals with those superfluities of which we have already spoken. The 
“sobbing’’ oboe solo, however, is not all the music of the opening. It 
is opposed by the concentrated volitional theme of the ‘cellos and 
basses and by the ‘groping’ for a bright theme for the finale. The in- 
troduction to the finale is by no means a sorrowful monologue, it is 
rather a dialogue in which two melodic figures of very different 
colouring and expressing different spiritual states are arguing be- 
tween themselves. Furthermore the introduction is a sort of antithesis 
that precedes the thesis—for such, in the real sense of that word, is 
the finale. 

As is often the case with Shostakovich the finale of the Tenth Sym- 
phony is an unexpected contrast. Impetuous in its easy dance move- 
ment it carries the listener straight into an atmosphere of festivity and 
very youthful merry-making. The composer gives this prominence by 
the rapidly passing pastoral tunes, the infectious melodies, full of 
joie de vivre, similar in pattern to modern Soviet youth songs and the 
crude, heavy foot-stamping of folk dance melodies. 

The dramatic narrative still goes on. In the middle of the finale its 
flow loses the carefree air, and the general colour tones are condensed. 
The merry-making has gone, a storm has come from somewhere, and in- 
stead of the comic stamping of feet we hear the howling of the wind and 
the rumbling of thunder against the background of which the trombones 
and a trumpet threateningly and inquiringly announce the author theme, 
D-S-C-H. In the following fragment there is the silence of sorrow and 
echoes of the “argument” from the slow introduction to the finale. 

This sort of superimposition of a last memory of former tragedies 
on the bright and joyful music of the finale is by no means new in 
Shostakovich’s symphonic music. There are, amongst others, the stormy 
passages in the middle of the pastoral finale of the Eighth that are 
similar in their dramatic functions. But, as we _ shall see later, this 
dramatic condensation has a rather special meaning in the Tenth. 

The last piano passages of the middle episode die away. And sud- 
denly an amusing dance solo, almost a humoresque, is played by the 
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bassoon and a jolly clarinet sings its pastoral song. The music returns 
to an earlier mood, the initial theme, as though a group of folk danc- 
ers had crept up, surrounded the hero of the symphony and carried 
him away with them. Now the author theme itself is intertwined with 
the exuberant music of the finale and develops into a dance theme. 
The hero of the symphony dissolves into the crowd of young people 
surrounding him and surrenders himself completely to the festive 
spirit. Life and youth triumph over gloomy thoughts and torment- 
ing spiritual conflicts. Such is the final conclusion drawn by the sym- 
phony. 

I would like to mention a few analogies between the finales of 
Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony and Chaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
In both the drama of the individual is solved by the hero’s mingling 
with other people: Chaikovsky’s hero mingles with the people in the 
widest sense of that word (by means of a Russian dance song that 
typifies the people), and Shostakovich’s mingles with elemental youth 
(by means of merry song and dance themes symbolizing the rising 
generation of today). In the centre of both finales we meet with the 
last echoes of past tragedies: in Chaikovsky’s symphony it is the re- 
peated theme of fate while in Shostakovich’s it is yet another storm, 
another moment of painful contemplation. 

Such analogies are always relative. The nature and substance of the 
tragic conflicts in the works of the two composers are quite different. 
Chaikovsky makes the loneliness of the individual the basic subject 
material of his symphony. This theme does not play the chief role in 
Shostakovich’s symphony (it is heard with full force only in the oboe 
solo in the introduction to the finale); far more significant for the 
Tenth Symphony is the continued existence in real life of Evil still 
unconquered. The struggle against it, the contradictions of that strug- 
gle, give rise to all the personal spiritual dramas. 

“And just at this point we come up against something left unsaid in 
the Tenth Symphony; it is, apparently, one of the main reasons for 
the sharp disputes about the nature of the symphony and the various 
interpretations of its plot. When the hero mingles with the element 
of youthfulness he solves the conflict of the third movement but not 
of the first and second, i.e., not of the symphony regarded as a single 
ideological complex. Mingling with the youth, with exuberant youth- 
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ful life is only one of the conditions of the struggle against Evil but is 
not the overcoming of Evil. At this point we may sum up: the Tenth 
Symphony poses a tremendous problem and to some extent shows the 
way to its solution but in this composition Shostakovich’s new symphonic 
epic is not finished; there must be a continuation. 

This idea was clearly formulated by Dmitry Kabalevsky in his Notes 
on Soviet Symphonic Music. ‘As before, I am still convinced of the 
symphony’s profound truthfulness to life,” he wrote of the Tenth. ‘In 
demonstrating, in his composition, a force that is hostile to mankind, 
the composer did not underestimate or weaken the significance of that 
force, nor did he retreat in face of it. In the finale, moreover, he draws 
a bright picture in which we can clearly hear the pulse beats of won- 
derful young life, liberated, at last, from the threat of calamities and 
suffering. This may not yet be the dazzling rays of the sun, but it is, 
at least, the sunrise. The day is dawning. 

'“The finale of the Tenth Symphony has much in common with the 
Festive Overture (including the basic melodic seeds). It seems to me 
that these are two solutions to the same problem. The idea must inev- 
itably arise: perhaps Shostakovich will progress to a new symphony 
through the finale of the Tenth and through the Festive Overture, a 
new symphony that will embody sunlight, the joy of life, on such a 
gigantic symphonic scale that it will take its place beside the best 
works of this master of symphony... .” 

Kabalevsky’s idea is worthy of careful attention. It is based primari- 
ly on the symphonic experience of Shostakovich himself who has hard- 
ly ever enclosed the ethical and philosophical conceptions that form 
in his mind within the framework of one symphonic score; as we have 
already seen, one of the most important features of Shostakovich’s 
work is its cyclic character. Furthermore, works that have appeared 
since the Tenth Symphony-the Violin Concerto, the Sixth String Quar- 
tet, the Second Piano Concerto-show that he is progressing towards a 
brighter representation of reality. This, naturally, does not mean that 
he is abandoning the tragic genre, but there is every reason to suppose 
that the tragic element in Shostakovich’s future works will tend more 
to depict the victory of life. 

Optimism, in the final analysis, has always been present in Shosta- 
kovich’s work. We saw manifestations of this optimism even in the 
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extremely tragic Eighth Symphony. That which has been left unsaid 
in the Tenth Symphony cannot be a proof that Shostakovich has turned 
to a different perception of life, especially as the Tenth Symphony is 
only the first link in his new symphonic cycle. 

Irrespective of whether or not the Tenth Symphony will eventually 
be interpreted as the beginning of a new cycle that so far has not been 
composed, the idea put forward by Kabalevsky has already been 
partly confirmed by Shostakovich’s Eleventh Symphony. At the time 
of writing it is still too early to comment on that outstanding work, 
its ideological conception, the world of its artistic images and its 
musical language. But we can and must say that the Eleventh Sympho- 
ny—the great will-power and mighty, optimistic faith in the victory of 
mankind over the forces of oppression as expressed in its finale—again 
and again disproves the notion that Shostakovich’s tragic plots have a 
pessimistic character. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


hostakovich has never belonged to the category of people 

whose biographies are marked by whimsical twists and turns 
and are full of unexpected things. Everything connected with the 
purely personal side of his life can be related in a few lines. 

In 1954 his first wife died and in 1955 he lost his mother. In the sum- 
mer of 1956 he married for a second time. His second wife, Margarita An- 
dreyevna Kainova, is a kindly, charming young woman, a secondary 
school teacher. As I have already mentioned, Shostakovich’s daughter 
decided on a career far from music, but his son, who at the time of 
writing had been graduated as a pianist from a ten-year music school, 
has entered the piano faculty of Moscow State Conservatoire. 

Shostakovich is permanently resident in Moscow and leaves the city 
only, as a rule, for business reasons. These are mostly occasions on 
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which he goes to Leningrad where he still has very firm ties, and where 
many of the friends of his youth still live. By a long-established tra- 
dition the first performance of Shostakovich’s more important composi- 
tions often takes place in Leningrad. The Leningrad people also have 
a soft spot for him in their hearts. He is their deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. and his duties as such necessitate frequent visits 
to the city. 

Other journeys do not interest him, he is neither a traveller nor a 
mountaineer and seaside resorts only bore him. On rare occasions he 
travels abroad. In 1927 he was in Warsaw to take part in the Interna- 
tional Chopin Contest and immediately after that he spent some time in 
Germany. In 1935 he visited Turkey with a group of prominent Soviet 
artists. In 1947 he tock part in the Prague Spring International Festivai, 
and in 1949, 1950 and 1952 he attended Congresses in Defence of Peace 
in New York, Warsaw and Vienna. In addition to that he has paid three 
visits to the German Democratic Republic (in 1950, 1952 and 1954) and 
in 1955 was invited to Vienna to attend the opening festival of the re- 
built Vienna Opera House. He was also a guest of honour at the 
1957 Prague Spring Festival. 

In 1958 he made a long trip abroad; in Italy he received his diploma 
as a member of the Santa Cecilia Academy, in England he received the 
diploma and mantle of a Doctor of Oxford University. On the way 
home he visited France where he was accorded an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

It seems that official visits, arrangements made in his honour and all 
the paraded bustle that inevitably accompanies his visits abroad only 
upset him. He is especially annoyed at the importunities of newspaper 
reporters. 

There are some interesting lines on this subject in his Travel Notes 
published when he returned from his American visit in 1949. ‘“‘We had 
scarcely landed on Berlin aerodrome when we were surrounded by a 
crowd of American reporters and photographers. They are the most 
tiresome people and will go to any lengths to get you to say a few 
words for their newspapers. We were subjected to a similar attack on 
the aerodrome at Frankfort on Main. 

“As soon as our plane touched down the reporters and photogra- 
phers rushed at us. I was asked to say a few words in a microphone held 
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by one of the reporters. I firmly refused, telling him I had nothing to 
say. I later discovered that even this brief dialogue was put on the air. 
I must say that I simply cannot stand this familiarity-an unknown 
man comes up to me, slaps me on the shoulder and shouts at me: 
‘Hello, Shosty. Which d’you like best, blondes or brunettes?’ ”’ 

It is not difficult to see in this passage, not only a sense of humour 
but also a certain irritation that is not usual in Shostakovich under 
ordinary circumstances. 

In general Shostakovich is actually becoming more and more of a 
stick-at-home. He is rarely to be seen at concerts or theatres nowadays. 
He recently admitted to me that even the football ground does not 
attract him as strongly as it used to. When he has no public duties. 
to perform he prefers to spend his time somewhere near Leningrad 
or at his country-cottage outside Moscow. 

Such restraint in biographical details should not lead one to suppose 
that Shostakovich got into the doldrums as he approached his fiftieth 
birthday. We have already seen from his music that the period between 
the Ninth and Tenth symphonies was one packed with spiritual colli- 
sions to a greater extent than ever before. Although the sharper of 
these inner troubles had been left behind by the middle of the fifties— 
as the Eleventh Symphony proves-the music he wrote was still trou- 
bled. 

Of great: significance amongst the works that followed the Tenth 
Symphony was his Concerto for Violin with Orchestra. I will not go 
back again to the history of its inception: I will merely repeat that the 
opus number, changed by the composer from 77 to 99, makes it pos- 
sible to speak of it only at this point in the book. 

The solo part of the Concerto is a very difficult one and provides 
the executant with some extremely intricate problems. It would be 
useless to look for outward signs of virtuosity in the violin part, or of 
the spectacular that is so often associated with the most banal concep- 
tions of an instrumental concerto. In Shostakovich’s score everything 
serves to reveal the content which, as is usual with him, is profound 
and philosophical. It would have been more just to call this Vio- 
lin Concerto a symphony with the violin as the main solo instru- 
ment. Opus 99 is a continuation of Shostakovich’s general symphonic 
line. 
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One often hears it said that the Tenth Symphony and the Violin 
Concerto are almost musical twins. This is a greatly exaggerated view 
of a certain kinship that exists between the two compositions. Although 
there are certain similarities in the idea and even in some thematic 
details, the Concerto is a perfectly independent piece of music with 
its own countenance. 

Contrary to the Tenth, the Concerto did not evoke any sharp differ- 
ences of opinion. It is interesting that Vasily Kukharsky, the Soviet 
musicologist who was sharpest in his criticism of the conceptions of the 
Tenth, described the Passacaglia (the third movement of the Concerto) 
as the most lofty and humane of all Shostakovich’s works. “In the 
Passacaglia,” he wrote, “there is philosophic meditation, there is sor- 
row and sad lyricism and there is courage. All this is openly addressed 
to the human heart because it has been created for the glorification of 
the strength and beauty of man. It may be that Shostakovich has never 
achieved such magnificent simplicity, such an inspiration of melodic 
thinking, such a joyful perception of the world and such a harmonic 
incarnation of it as in the finale of the Violin Concerto.” 

The best comment on the work to appear in the columns of the So- 
viet Press was by David Oistrakh, the famous Soviet violinist. 
“The honour of being the first tc play Shostakovich’s Viclin Con- 
certo has fallen to my lot,” he begins. “The composition pro- 
vides the executant with an exceptionally interesting and alluring 
task. It is, if I may so express it, a very attractive role that 
offers great opportunities, not merely for the violinist to demonstrate 
his virtuosity, but rather for the exposition of the most profound emo- 
tions, thoughts and moods. Shostakovich’s Concerto does not come easy. 
‘I remember how my plan for its performance was built up gradually 
and not without difficulty, how my interest in the composition grew 
day by day until it had grown into a tremendous infatuation, until at 
last, the day came when I was completely under the spell of that music. 
The more I learned to know the Concerto, the more attentively I lis- 
tened to its sounds, the more it pleased me so that I studied it with still 
greater enthusiasm, thought about it, lived for it... .” 

A little further on Oistrakh says straight out: “If the reader does 
not find any criticism in my article he may explain it by the quite 
natural love of the executant for a new work for which he feels with 
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all the warmth of his heart, and that prevents him from being objec- 
tive enough.” 

It will not be out of place if I quote here Oistrakh’s fine analysis 
of the Concerto in that same article. “In the Violin Concerto, as in 
many other of Shostakovich’s works, I am attracted by the amazing 
seriousness and profundity of the idea, the truly symphonic thinking. 
There is nothing accidental in the score of the Concerto, nothing that 
is used for its outward effect and is not supported by the inner logic, 
by the development of the material. Behind Shostakovich’s symphonic 
thinking you can always sense the profoundest meditation on life, on 
the fate of mankind. Originality in music is one of the distinguishing 
features of the composer. He never leaves the realist ground of classic 
traditions in music but in every one cf his bigger compositions he 
has a new and weighty word to say, one that arouses thought and 
makes for progress. All these qualities are present in the Violin Con- 
certo. 

“Those qualities with which the composer is endowed and which 
have captivated us in the Fifth and Tenth symphonies, in the Quintet 
and the Trio have also found expression in this work—profundity of 
thought, the excitement of restrained but always strong emotions, the 
original idiom.... We often hear of the gloominess of the general tone 
of Shostakovich’s music. I think that ‘gloominess’ is not the right word. 
It would, in my opinion, be better to speak of the severe colouring, the 
tragedy of some of his conceptions, of the sharp conflicts that arise in 
his dramaturgy.” 

These serious lines help me to go over immediately to the question 
of the similarities and differences between the Concerto and the Tenth 
Symphony. They are both in four movements, both have the first and 
third movement in slow tempo and the second and fourth are more 
or less tempestuous. Concentrated dramatic meditation, the image of the 
devilish evil element, more meditation and, lastly, the summarizing 
festive dance themes of the finale-such is the scheme of imagery and 
emotional juxtapositions we find in the Tenth Symphony and in the 
Concerto. Furthermore one of the most important themes in the second 
movement of the Concerto almost exactly reproduces the beginning of 
the reflective melody in the third movement of the symphony; and 
here, too, we find another theme that copies the pattern of the signif- 
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icant “author theme” of the symphcny-the D-S-C-H theme! The con- 
clusions, it would seem, are foregone. But that impression is a decep- 
tive one. 

Let us examine, with a minimum of detail, that which destinguishes 
the Concerto from the symphony. The first movement of the Concerto 
is a Nocturne, according to the author’s description, meditative and 
dramatic. As Oistrakh rightly remarks, this is meditation over life and 
the fate of man. In the Nocturne, however, there is absolutely no 
tragic conflict such as forms the dramatic seed of the first movement of 
the Tenth Symphony. This is a spiritual tragedy that is not so much 
experienced as recalled and thought over anew but which has already 
gone into the past. 

The second movement is a Scherzo. It is enormously dynamic, like 
the impact of some unpleasant visions and there are harsh “prickly” 
notes and chords. But the Scherzo of the Concerto to some extent “spec- 
ifies” the element of Evil that is embodied in its music. One of the 
central themes of the Scherzo very obviously takes the listener’s mem- 
ery back to the “Majdanek” (I would remind the reader again that 
my use of such terms is very conditional) tragic images of the finale 
of the Piano Trio: there is the same horrible dance theme, the same 
use of specific folk intonations! Apart from that the Scherzo of the 
Concerto is, in general, more gentle than the second movement of the 
symphony. 

The Passacaglia is the third movement of the Violin Concerto. From 
the standpoint of dramaturgy it plays the same role as the third move- 
ment of the symphony but seems to be the vehicle of different emo- 
tions: instead of the tragic collisions there is the courageous strength 
of dramatically tense experiences, a direct and passionate appeal to 
mankind. 

In the transition to the finale the difference between the Tenth 
Symphony and the Violin Concerto stands out in clear relief. In the 
symphony there is a continued development of the tragic collision; in 
the Concerto, instead of an introduction there is a cadenza (a passage 
which the solo violin plays without orchestral accompaniment). There 
is much of the preceding movements of the Concerto massed in the 
cadenza, mostly from the Scherzo and the Passacaglia. It also contains 
an elevated oratorical passage, and tragic drives and musical reminis- 
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cences of the evil “dance” figures of the second movement. The general 
progressive dynamics of the development of that cadenza are filled 
with the energy of overcoming. Everything in that music is intended 
to bring the listener up to the monumental picture of popular festive 
jubilation in the Burlesque, as Shostakovich calls his finale. 

In the finale the differences in principle, in idea, between the sym- 
phony and the Concerto reach their logical conclusion: the Burlesque 
is all festive, all filled with the tireless ebullience of the mass dance, 
the merry-making of the Russian buffoons. This time the composer 
does not introduce any memories of past storms into the finale. The 
nearer we get to the end, the brighter and more dazzling becomes the 
light. 

The differences that I have pointed out do not mean that the ques- 
tion of the kinship of the Tenth Symphony and the Violin Concerto 
does not arise. We must not, however, think that the two compositions 
are identical in concept. The Concerto continues the Symphony and 
develops its conceptions. But is not this contradicted by the fact that 
the Violin Concerto was written (or at least begun) before the Tenth 
Symphony? It is not. We know many cases of authors having written 
the final chapters of long narrations before those that chronologically 
precede them. In view of this there are two possible assumptions that 
can be made: either the composer interrupted his work on the Concerto 
in 1947-48 because he felt that it should have something to precede it 
and then returned to it after the completion of the Tenth Symphony, 
or he completed the Concerto when he numbered it opus 77 and, for 
the same reason, did not publish it at the time but kept it back until the 
Tenth Symphony had been written and played. In either case the 
change in the opus number of the piece is fully justified. 

The Violin Concerto is evidence that the period of “condensed” 
inner experiences connected with everything that occurred in Shosta- 
kovich’s life in the years that separated the Ninth from the Tenth 
Symphony was already a thing of the past. This is confirmed by 
two compositions that came after the Violin Concerto-the Sixth 
String Quartet (op. 101, 1956) and the Second Piano Concerto (op. 102, 
1956-57). 

All four movements of the Sixth Quartet are lyrically coloured. It 
is like a picture of the moods of the inner world-caressing, playful, 
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serious—but at all times there is a breath of chaste poesy that is not 
marred by any shadow of grief. It is hard to imagine how such com- 
positions could have been written if they had not been preceded by the 
finales of the Piano Quintet and the Eighth Symphony. In these finales. 
the image of happiness occurs as a final result, like a catharsis follow- 
ing tremendous tragic clashes, but in the Sixth Quartet the image is 
definite from the very beginning and determines the further develop- 
ment of the music. In the Sixth Quartet, moreover, everything is trans- 
lated into human and personal qualities, although the music is devoid 
of anything like subjective limitations: its sociability is revealed to the 
listener from the very first bars. 

The Quartet is not a very long one-it plays for a little more than 
twenty minutes; its structure does not include any intricacies. But it 
is not a miniature. There is nothing in the Quartet that has been left 
unsaid. It leaves an impression of amazing perfection, of harmonic 
balance. There is still another attractive side to the music of the Sixth 
Quartet that is particularly apparent in the third, slow movement— 
the Russian national features of the style. The most important 
melodies of the third movement belong to the familiar group of Rus- 
sian themes used by Shostakovich. Their nearest relations are the varia- 
tion themes in the finales of the Second Quartet and the Second Piano 
Sonata; their prototypes take us as far back as the early period of 
Shostakovich’s work. This again reminds us that the Russian national 
folklore element in Shostakovich’s music is contained in the very fun- 
damentals of his style, and is one of the most important peculiarities 
of his art. 

The Second Piano Concerto was first publicly performed in Moscow 
on May 10, 1957. The composer’s son, Maxim, played the solo part 
and, apparently, the Concerto had been written for him (it is interest- 
ing to note that the premiére of the Concerto was arranged for Maxim's 
birthday). The Concerto in many ways continues the line in Shostaka- 
vich’s work that began with the Concertino for Two Pianos. 

The Concerto (op. 102) was, like the Concertino, intended mainly 
for young pianists. It is permeated with the spirit of youth. This youth- 
ful spirit manifests itself in two ways: firstly, in the emotional struc- 
ture of the Concerto—joyous, full of merry fervour but at times elegiaz 
like the first timid but profound and significant impulses of the young 
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spirit. Secondly, the Concerto shows the composer as though his own 
youth had returned to him. 

The iremendous evolution that has taken place in Shostakovich in 
the past two decades has made its imprint on this Concerto. The musi- 
cal idiom is incomparably simpler and clearer than in the earlier piano- 
forte works. There can be no doubt that the composer made every 
effort to create a concerto to which the youth would be receptive. This 
makes certain passages in the Concerto all the more interesting as they 
bring to mind memories of the cycle of Twenty-Four Piano Preludes 
(op. 34) written by Shostakovich long ago, and even of his Piano Con- 
certo (op. 35). The only difference is that now all these things have 
a more tender sound, and the former sarcasm and unkind grotesque- 
ries have been turned into sweet and gentle playfulness. 

It goes without saying that neither the Sixth Quartet nor the Con- 
certo (op. 102) could be considered as compositions that reflect Sho- 
stakovich’s philosophy in its entirety. They merely show the many sides 
of his spiritual world where there is room for the poignantly tragic 
contemplation of huge vital conflicts and for bright and lyrical expe- 
riences. If we take all the compositions written by Shostakovich during 
the past few years, it becomes clear that at every new stage in his life 
his world of creative art becomes more extensive, expressing the most 
varied aspects of real life. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


hostakovich’s Eleventh Symphony was the composer's gift to 

the fortieth anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution. It was accepted as such by musicians, critics and the whole 
Soviet audience that heard the Symphony in the concert hall and over the 
radio. The Moscow premiére took place on October 30, 1957, under 
the baton of the famous Soviet conductor Nathan Rakhlin; on Novem- 
ber 3 it was first rendered in Leningrad by Yevgeny Mravinsky. 

On April 22, 1958, Dmitry Shostakovich was awarded a Lenin Prize 
for his “1905 Symphony; this is the highest award for a Soviet com- 
poser. 

An atmosphere of extraordinary success pervaded the two pre- 
mieres. “‘Such minutes are unforgettable. The audience was amazed at the 
majesty of the musical imagery created by the great master,” said an 
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article in No. 12 of Sovetskaya Muzyka. Still more enthusiastic lines 
were written about the Moscow performance by Dr. Johannes Dieck- 
mann, President of the People’s Chamber of the German Democratic 
Republic, who was in Moscow as an honoured guest. 

“The symphony was over... the public, the whole of the huge 
crowded hall and we with them, were seething with excitement. 
Whether he wanted to or not the composer of this magnificent revo- 
lutionary work had to go on to the stage and accept the stormy ap- 
plause. He wanted to be and remain a member of the audience. But 
the Soviet people honoured him justly as aman who had enriched 
their culture and the culture of mankind with an undying work 
of art.” 

These first impressions were soon confirmed by the numerous arti- 
cles in the Moscow press. Pravda published a fervent article by the 
famous actor Nikolai Cherkasov, Izvestia one by Marietta Shaginyan. The 
newspaper Sovetskaya Kultura placed the symphony amongst the 
works that will ““go into the treasure-house of the best achievements 
of our art.” 

I will not fill this chapter up with quotations; in general the critics 
agreed that ever since the Leningrad Symphony not one of Shostako- 
vich’s compositions had received such widespread and rapid recogni- 
tion as the “1905’° Symphony. © | 
' The connecting links between the Seventh and Eleventh symphonies 
are not confined to a certain similarity in their fate on the concert 
stage. The bonds go much deeper, for the two compositions give the 
best and most finished expression to the characteristic features of 
Shostakovich’s music, the tones of the impassioned pamphleteer, of 
a musician with a lofty sense of civic responsibility. In both cases he 
gives us a faithful picture of: periods that are exceptional in their sig- 
nificance in the life of the people: the Great Patriotic War against the 
German invaders in the Leningrad Symphony and the First Russian 
Revolution in the “1905” Symphony. The pictorial qualities of the 
music are so pronounced that an almost visible relief is effected by 
musical means typical of Shostakovich’s own style and which are, at 
the same time, democratically comprehensible to the many. And in the 
same way as in the difficult year of 1942, when Soviet people listen- 
ing to the Seventh Symphony recognized themselves in its musica? 
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imagery, they now recognized in the music of the Eleventh the portraits 
of those who fifty years ago unflinchingly gave up their lives for the 
sake of liberty and a better future. 

From this point of view some lines from the article “Closer to the 
People,” written by Shostakovich and published in January 1958, 
might serve as an epigraph for both the Seventh and the Eleventh 
symphonies: “Creative activity is fruitless unless the writer, artist or 
composer has very close ties with the life of the people. Only he who 
feels their heart-beats and the spirit of the times can truly express the 
thoughts of the people; no big work of realistic art is possible under 
any other conditions.” | 

But let us continue the parallel we have begun. In both the Seventh 
and the Eleventh there is the tragic clash of irreconcilably hostile 
social forces, “the scene of action’’ is history itself, the chief “drama- 
tis personae” are the people; the symphonies are not “descriptive,” 
they are not “drawings,” but are an essay in the expression of reality 
through a philosophically generalizing idea; the final conclusions 
drawn from the ideological conceptions of the two compositions are 
expressed completely and directly without any sort of “allegory.” It 
is natural that some of the musical images in the Eleventh Symphony 
should be in a line of succession coming down from the past, beginning 
with the Seventh and, of course, continued in the Eighth and in Shos- 
takovich’s whole cycle of war-time compositions. 

In all Soviet music there is a tremendous interest in the heroism of 
1905. To mention only more recent compositions, there appeared 
Tikhon Khrennikov’s opera Mother (based on Gorky’s novel of the 
same name) and a little earlier, a symphonic poem by Alexander 
Chugayev entitled 1905. Interest in the First Russian Revolution has 
also affected Shostakovich’s music. I would remind tthe reader of the 
love for battle songs sung by undergrcund working-class revolution- 
arios traditional in the family from which he sprang. On many occa- 
sions it is here that Shostakovich has found the source of his inspi- 
ration as, for example, in his music for the films Golden Mountains, 
Girl Companions, Maxim's Return and Friends, in the suite My Native 
Leningrad, the cantata Poem of the Fatherland and the cycle of choral 
Poems. Taken together, these works cover nineteen years of his life in 
music. And each of them, in the final analysis, was a stone in the 
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foundation on which the magnificent edifice of the Eleventh Symphony 
was built up. 

The works listed above helped him reach this objective in different 
ways: some of them served as sketches that helped Shostakovich feel 
the atmosphere of the First Russian Revolution; others were early 
attempts at the creative use of the melodies of Russian revolutionary 
folklore in his compositions; still others were transcriptions of musical 
material gathered from elsewhere but which proved pliable and were 
moulded into music that was in itself quite original and at the same 
time organically part of the general stream of revolutionary songs. 
The score of the Eleventh Symphony welded all these previously dis- 
persed elements into a single artistic whole. 

The symphony is heroically romantic from the first bar to the last 
and at the same time breathes the realistically tragic spirit of the 
Revolution of 1905; there are authentic revolutionary melodies in it, 
not in the shape of “apt quotations” or “interpolations,” but as part 
ef the basic thematic material of the symphony; these melodies give 
a special character to the tone of the composition in its entirety, where 
everything “‘as is usual in Shostakovich’s work” is quite new. 

In connection with this I have a few words to say on the “biogra- 
phy” of the symphony, or rather on what Moscow musical circles ex- 
perienced during its birth. 

No doubt the idea of writing a symphony dedicated to 1905 occurred 
‘to the composer a long time ago, possibly at the time he wrote his 
choral Poems. Round about 1955 Shostakovich’s first concrete statement 
on the subject became known in Moscow art circles. This was followed 
‘by a short notice in the press. In the winter of 1956-57, at a small 
meeting of musicians, Shostakovich said among other things that 
he had just finished work on the first movement of the Eleventh. 
The music of the symphony, however, was nct known to anybody but 
the author. All that was known was the general theme of the composi- 
tion and that the authentic melodies of revolutionary songs would be 
used in it. 

It was on this account that many people had serious doubts about 
it. It seemed that the composer was faced with the dilemma of either 
writing the symphony in accordance with the specific features of his 
own musical idiom and recasting melodies beloved by the people to 
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suit the general pattern of his work, or retaining the melodies in their 
original form and thereby sacrificing the originality of his style. It 
must be admitted that no matter how great was the confidence dis- 
played in Shostakovich’s talents, not everybody was sure that he would 
complete this score. 

On this occasion Shostakovich again proved cleverer than the scep- 
tics. There is not a single alien sound in the Eleventh Symphony, not 
a single passage-be it the unaccompanied melody of the Workers 
Funeral March or a gigantic crescendo of the full orchestra—of which 
the listener could say: “No, that’s not Shostakovich,” or “No, they are 
different, that is a combination of incompatible elements!’ 

In order to achieve such results it is not sufficient to be endowed 
with great talent and skill, one must be filled with a genuinely creative 
love for the borrowed material, one must live with it, become part of 
it and sense it as one’s own from beginning to end. This is the way 
Glinka, Borodin, Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov and Chaikovsky used 
Russian folk melodies. It was this that made the folk element organi- 
cally part and parcel of their works, it was not something alien, not 
something that was “quoted.” 

To a very considerable extent this applies to the Eleventh and, in 
fact, to many other works by Shostakovich. In the article “Closer to 
the People” quoted above the composer says: “What a wealth of won- 
derful songs we have, often undeservedly forgotten, songs composed 
by unknown poets and musicians. These songs inspired people to the 
performance of great deeds, they led whole generations of fighters into 
battle. It is quite natural that composers should frequently include the 
melodies of these songs in their works, although we are not always 
able to feel them as our own melodies, to see them through the prism 
of our own philosophy of music. In such cases the songs are mere 
interpolations or quotations that do not give the music the colour of 
the epoch being portrayed. A composer who possesses the necessary 
technical skill can transcribe and orchestrate the melody of any song. 
It will, however, become a necessary element of an opera or symphony 
only when the author has sensed the material deeply, has come to it 
through suffering and torment. Only then will the song become organic 
and kin to the general structure of his music. Nobody listening to his 
music will then say that the song is a mere quotation.” | 
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The Eleventh Symphony is a real landmark on the road of Shosta- 
kovich’s development as a composer, and, at the same time, it is to 
some extent the result of his searchings in music for at least ten years, 
that is from the time the decisions of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party were published. It sums up the lengthy and, as we 
know, difficult process of self-analysis connected with the composer's 
meditation of the essence of the Party instructions. It is not enough 
to merely address one’s work to the people, to all progressive mankind, 
it is essential that the music should reach the people, should be under- 
stood by them, that the most extensive audience should have a feeling 
for it-this was the objective towards which Shostakovich was striving. 

In this sense such cf his works as the Song of the Woods and the 
cantata The Sun Shines Over Our Land and the Festive Overture; fol- 
lowing another line, the vocal cycle, opus 79, and the Tenth Symphony; 
following the third line, the Concertino for Two Pianos or the Second 
Piano Concerto-all of them were nothing more than _ successful 
skirmishes on the approaches to the citadel that still had to be stormed. 

The storm was effected in the Eleventh. The composer created a 
symphony that combines a gigantic theme with philosophic thought 
and gives a generalization of the theme linking up the historic past 
with today. It was not an accident that one of the Moscow musicolo: 
gists said that in the Eleventh Symphony the 1905 Revolution is seen 
from the height of forty years of the Soviet state. Shostakovich created 
a work that contained real innovations but on a foundation of tradi- 
tions that are both varied and familiar to the Soviet audiences, in 
which we hear not only a skilful transcription of revolutionary songs 
but also a blending of the melodies of the old Russian peasant songs. 

An immediate “prologue” to the Eleventh was the cycle of choral 
Poems. The central place in the symphony, as in the song cycle, was 
the musical reincarnation of a great tragedy-unarmed working-class 
demonstrators shot down by order of Nicholas II. The gigantic chorus 
9th January from the choral Poems gave Shostakovich two melodies 
of which one, a prayer to the tsar, became the main theme of the sec- 
ond movement cf the symphony, the movement that is the dramatic 
kernel of the whole piece, while the other, the sprrowfully solemn 
Bare Your Heads! runs through the entire symphony as a sort of leit- 
motif. 
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It is, however, not only a matter of these thematic echoes. Soviet 
musicologists have noted that the dramatic conception of the Eleventh 
Symphony is suggested by the words of the choral 9th January, and 
that there are lines of ideological and emotional succession leading 
from the chorals One of Many and Meeting at the Transit Prison to the 
first movement of the symphony and from the chorals To the Memory 
of Those Executed and The Last Volleys Died Away to its third move- 
ment. We may also add that the mighty heroic finale of the Eleventh 
has sources—again in the ideological and emotional plane-in the two 
last chorals of the cycle May Day Song and the Song to words by Walt 
Whitman. 

Still, it would be quite wrong to interpret the Eleventh as a sort of 
second edition of the choral Poems. I repeat: they served merely as a 
prologue to the symphony, the seed from which an immeasurably more 
monumental and philosophically generalized plot grew. Like its prede- 
cessors the Eleventh is not an individual manifestation, it is closely 
bound up with many compositions that came earlier. 

The Eleventh Symphony (op. 103, 1957) consists of four movements 
that follow each other without a pause; each of the movements has its 
own title—Palace Square, 9th January, In Memoriam and Tocsin. We 
shall not begin by outlining the concrete programme contained in 
these titles but will let the music do it for us. 

...Long-drawn-out oppressive sounds in the lower registers of the 
whole orchestra. It is not a series of chords, and the amorphous nature 
of the sounds, due precisely to the absence of definite chords, creates 
the impression of emptiness, as though a dimly-lit space, silent and 
empty of everything and everybody, were opened up before us. The 
Palace Square. But it is not the wonderful architectural townscape 
created by the genius of Rastrelli and Rossi, the Winter Palace and 
the majestic simplicity of the crescent-shaped General Staff building in 
Empire style, it is not the outstanding beauty of the scene that at one 
time inspired in Shostakovich the imagery of the third movement of the 
Leningrad Symphony-it is a scene that is filled with suppressed horror. 

The silence and emptiness of the square are deceptive. Out of the 
opening bars of the symphony there arise first one, a ponderous and 
sorrowful, melody, then another that is interwoven with the first. Still 
another, equally joyless and brief, is beaten on the timpani. And there 
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comes a vision-somewhere not far away there are people hiding, 
people whose blood will that day bespatter the square. Here they are! 
A short pause, filled with tense waiting, is broken by the soft, sharp 
rattle of an army drum. The bugles sound their calls; the response to 
them has tones so poignant that they are almost like physical pain. 

Again the original melodies intertwine in the lower register, the 
timpani resound and the rattle of the side-drum is repeated. The music 
is almost visually expressive. You feel that if, for a moment, you took 
your eyes off the conductor and his orchestra and raised them you 
would see the Palace Square and in the neighbouring side streets men 
in army uniforms, officers hurriedly whispering the last orders.... 

In Shostakovich’s symphonies we have often met with similar musi- 
cal backgrounds, alarming in their grim twilight; we have often met 
with similar “bare” percussion effects although rarely in the solo role; 
and we have long been familiar with the composer's use of the “noises 
off” type—army bugles and drums. They help explain the dramatic plot, 
they act as a sort of signpost. All this is recast from established 
features of Shostakovich’s own idiom and used in the Eleventh. 

The composer’s ideas are developed on several planes simultane- 
ously. Out of the distance, like a choir singing far, far away, comes 
the morosely sorrowful hymn singing of the crowd, of the people on 
their way to beg mercy of the tsar. The repeated dull melody of the 
timpani at times interrupts the “hymn chords” and at times is played 
against its background. The more dolorous the “choir” the more in- 
sistent do the drumbeats become: this is the first juxtaposition, the 
beginning of the approaching tragic conflict. 

Shostakovich does not keep us waiting for the unfolding of the third 
plane—he introduces into the music of the first movement two “convict” 
songs that were well known at the beginning of the century and had 
their origin amongst political prisoners: the popular names of them 
were Like a Case of Treason (also known as Listen!) and The Convict. 
They sound like a stifled groan, a dream of liberty. 

Here the frontiers of the townscape are moved back. The listener 
is no longer confronted with St. Petersburg and its palaces and dark, 
working-class suburbs, but with all Russia that tsarism had turned into 
a gigantic prison; not the St. Petersburg workers alone, but all the 
working people of Russia, are suffering and passionately craving 
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First page of the score of the Eleventh “1905” Symphony 


Professor Nina Dorliak and soloists of the Bolshoi Theatre, Yelena Korneyeva 
and Alexei Maslennikov, give a concert of Shostakovich’s vocal works in the 
Smal! Hall of Moscow Conservatoire. The composer at the piano 


Shostakovich and the Borodin Quartet after a performance of his works 


Jury and competitors in the Chaikovsky International Piano and Violin Contest, 
Moscow, 1958, at the Chaikovsky Museum in Klin. Left to right: Conductor 
Alexander Gauk, Chaikovsky’s nephew Yury Davydov, Director of the museum, 
and Dmitry Shostakovich, Chairman of the Jury 


liberation. The people and the dismal stronghold of the Romanov 
monarchy-such is the second juxtaposition! 

Already in the first movement we feel that the Eleventh Symphony 
is something more than a sound illustration to the story of the tragedy 
that took place on a frosty Sunday morning in January 1905 and was 
played out on the square in front of the Winter Palace. The drama- 
turgical structure on many planes, as is usually the case in Shostako- 
vich’s symphonic music, opens up wide vistas for profound and signif- 
icant generalizations. The picture of the last moment before the storm 
bursts in St. Petersburg and expands to the dimensions of the whole 
country and a whole epoch! 

The musical pictures of the two irreconcilable social forces are drawn 
in the greatest relief. The evil force of the enemies of the working 
people is clearly indicated by the general landscape and by details 
drawn from the customary arsenal of background noises (drumbeats, 
bugle calls), but the lines that define the people are to be found in 
the hymn tones (to show the humility of the people yesterday and their 
faith in the mercy of the “Lord’s anointed” today) and in the workers’ 
songs filled with protest (the morrow of the people, the revolution). 

The composer not only gives us the exact time and place of the 
action, he also provides it with national colour; he chose songs from 
revolutionary musical folklore that are closest in their melodic qualities 
to Russian national songs. The treatment of the orchestra in the first 
movement, although it is typically Shostakovich, reminds us very 
forcibly of Mussorgsky and the old Russian peasant song, the plaintive 
song, the groaning song. 

The hostile forces in Palace Square have not yet started the fatal 
struggle but they are filled with a sense of its nearness. Crescendo—the 
timpani hammer out their melody with growing malignancy, the side- 
drum rattles away ruthlessly and can now be associated with a similar 
tragic passage in the first movement of the Eighth. The melody of the 
song Like a Case of Treason is interrupted by the brief motif of its 
refrain Listen! The main theme of the movement is tinged with in- 
consolable sorrow that is interrupted by howls of suffering. The timpani 
keep on hammering away, the side-drum’s dry rattle never ceases and, 
like a needle piercing the heart, comes the cry: Listen! But the tension 
soon subsides as the composer takes his listeners back to the silent 
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Palace Square. The soft drumbeats, the distant bugle calls, the ap- 
proaching hymn singing and ... the silence that begets a storm. 

The storm breaks in the second movement, a gigantic musical pano- 
rama, one of the most amazing pictures of tragedy ever painted by 
Shostakovich. Like the waves of a stormy sea there is a _ seething, 
whirling, troubled movement on the strings—the masses on the move. 
A passionately plaintive melody rises above the murmur of the ‘cellos. 
We recognize it as the melody from the choral poem 9th January, the 
melody of the prayer to the tsar: it appeals to the tsar, the father of 
his people, to protect them from his servants who make life unlivable 
for them. 

With this heartfelt melody, born of sorrow and privation, another 
melody is woven, that of the Russian folk dirge, filled with burning 
sympathy for the people. 

The theme develops from the very first bars of the movement. The 
rising line achieves unbelievable emotional tension. Here there is suf- 
fering, at times almost in spasms, like paroxysms of despair, and the 
first glimpses of the wrath of the people in a powerful dynamic cre- 
scendo of the brass choir. The awakening of the people sounds more 
clearly in the second theme of the movement, in the melody that from 
that point is the main theme of the symphony. Tragic and sternly im- 
perative, this second melody has also been borrowed from the choral 
9th January where it has the words Bare Your Heads! 

One crescendo is followed by another, and again the listener has 
before him Russia, the age-old history of her people: everything is 
included—privation, hunger, arduous toil, the remnants of naive belief 
in the magnanimity of the tsar on earth and the tsar in heaven, heartfelt 
yearning.... 

Then comes the endless march through the deserted streets—the 
Palace Square at last. Silence in the orchestra, like the tightly closed 
doors and closely curtained windows of the palace. The jerky notes 
of the strings express a feeling of growing alarm. As at the beginning 
of the symphony-it is stated by the wood-wind this time-there is a 
dismal melody with muffled drumbeats coming from a distance. Sud- 
denly the returning music of the Palace Square is torn to pieces by the 
savagely furious beating of drums: the monstrous machine of destruc- 
tidh is advancing. 
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Howls and thunderclaps, groans and cries, a combination of ele- 
mental fury and the seething cold indifference of a steel mechanism 
such as we have often heard in Shostakovich’s music (more than 
anywhere else in the third movement of the Eighth Symphony). In 
previous pieces it was only death, but here, through the blustering of 
the orchestra (the hell of the shootings), like a symbol of the vengeance 
to be taken on the executioners at some future date, comes the battle 
song of the revolutionary proletariat-Comrades, the Bugles Are 
Sounding, and at the very zenith of a tremendous crescendo there 
emerges the pretesting theme Bare Your Heads! with its stern majesty 
and restrained sorrow, a melody that now becomes the leitmotif of 
the symphony. 

Musicologist Lev Danilevich gives a very fine description of the im- 
pression made by this musical picture of the mass shootings. “The 
music staggers the listener to a no lesser degree than the famous 
‘invasion theme’ in the Seventh Symphony. It is so _ spell-binding 
and convincing that the listener seems to become a participant in the 
events being depicted. You feel yourself standing on Palace Square in 
the crowd, and around there is a hail of lead: dozens, hundreds of peo- 
ple fall to the ground covered in blood.... 

In this movement, 9th January, of the Eleventh as in the first move- 
ment of the Leningrad Symphony there is nothing like naturalistic 
Grand Guignol, no “horrors for pleasure,” but real, profound, living 
truth, the truth of history. It is an epic. Furthermore, it is more of a 
heroic epic, a revolutionary epic, than any other work of Shostako- 
vich’s. The blood spilled on Palace Square was not a sacrifice made 
in vain. It aroused the spirit of popular protest. The appearance of 
Comrades, the Bugles Are Sounding and then of the song Bare Your 
Heads! at the culminating point in the melody is something much greater 
than the self-sufficing development of a musical passage; and again, 
these are not quotations but the voice of the Revolution itself. In the 
first movement of the symphony the clash between antagonistic ele- 
ments was only hinted at; in the second movement it was disclosed as 
clearly as possible. The meaning of this music is clear to the listener 
immediately without any commentaries. The music here is such that 
there cannot be two interpretations to it—it is comprehensible both for 
its melody and for its dramatic dynamics. 
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The thundering of the orchestra breaks off suddenly. In the dead 
silence that ensues the listener is shown the musical imagery of the 
first movement again, Palace Square, the beating of drums muffled 
almost to a whisper, the suppressed bugle calls, the “painful” combina- 
tion of melodies and themes in the convicts’ song that ends with the 
call of the prison guards: “Listen!” This is the transition to fthe third 
movement, the requiem, In Memoriam. 

The main theme of the third movement is a famous funeral song 
that the Russian proletariat sang in farewell to revolutionary fighters 
who had fallen in the struggle. The words are worthy of note. They 
glorify those who died in the struggle for the life, happiness and liberty 
of the people, those who, in their great love for the people, gave up 
their all, even life itself. 

The melody stated by the violas to an accompaniment of ‘cellos and 
bass flows slowly and tranquilly. And once more the images evoked 
by the music are almost visible. One of the critics who wrote about 
the Eleventh Symphony said that he “saw” a Russian woman, a mother, 
perhaps, in the deep darkness of night, making her way across Palace 
Square and in silence, without tears, searching for her son amongst the 
dead. Was this so? It is possible that something else filled Shostako- 
vich’s imagination when he wrote those passages of his score. But that 
does not matter: any attempt to concretize musical images, however 
expressive the music may be, must always be of an arbitrary character. 
Something else is more important: however different the perception of 
different individuals may have been, everybody who heard the third 
movement of the Eleventh recognized the solemn majesty of sorrow 
that was extremely simple, human and, in a way, bathed in some pecul- 
iar light. 

The melody of the revolutionary funeral song grows in volume and 
expands. In its development it seems to go soaring upwards, filling 
limitless expanses. It is an appeal for the justice, truth and sense of 
duty that live in every honest human heart. It is looking for a re- 
sponse. Then another musical image comes to take its place. At first 
the brass plays a restrained and moving funeral song which seems to 
be sung by male voices. This music is both smooth flowing and songful 
and possesses speech tones that resemble the wrathful speech of an 
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orator; then the tenderly transparent timbre of the strings tells of the 
singing of the women’s choir. 

The requiem swells gaining in grandeur, until you hear it being sung 
not merely by the crowd at the graveside of those who have been 
killed but by the entire people, by all Russia. The music expresses 
the raging discontent of millions of people, the strength of their rev- 
olutionary determination. The drum beats menacingly and at the 
culminating point in the development the Bare Your Heads! theme 
resounds, powerful and imperative. This is followed by a gradual 
recession during which the original funeral march melody returns. 

In Memoriam is not a funeral intermezzo that for the time being 
stems the progressive development of the symphony. On the contrary, 
it provides a powerful new impulse to that development. Its dolorous- 
ness is charged with tremendous will-power, it is the musical reincar- 
nation of those forces that, through the Moscow barricades of 1905, 
led the country and the people to the Great October Revolution of 
1917. And the image of the people in the third movement of the sym- 
phony is not the same as it was in the first movement: the blood shed 
on 9th January washed away for ever their former humility and illusory 
hopes. 

The structure of the third movement has much in common with that 
of the Seventh and Eighth symphonies, but never before did Shostako- 
vich rise to such heights of political intensity in his music, never before 
has the music of his symphonies been so democratically acceptable to 
all as in the Eleventh, especially in its third movement. The people, 
the awakening giant-such is the generalized picture presented by the 
requiem movement of the Eleventh where the image is revealed with 
all the might of a Beethoven! 

From here we go directly over to the finale, the Tocsin. In its poign- 
ant, tensely pulsating rhythm, in the volitional energy that runs right 
through it, in the brief, concentrated fragments, like revolutionary 
slogans, taken from the most militant of the songs of the Russian 
revolution-Rage, Q Tyrants! and Whirlwinds of Danger-we seem to 
read the proud words: “The revolution is a whirlwind sweeping all who 
resist from its path!” ; 

In the finale it is not only the music that is striving impetuously 
onward; the ideas of the composer are urging forward from the tragedy 
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of 1905 to the distant shining heights of victorious socialism. And 
when, in the concluding division of the finale, the main theme of the 
symphony, the Palace Square melody, resounds for the last time, at 
first inexpressibly sad, then majestic and solemn, when, for the last 
time we hear the melody Bare Your Heads! it seems to the listener 
that he is standing at the foot of a monument erected by the Soviet 
people in memory of the victims of the revolution. 

The history of world symphonic music has never known, could 
never have known, any similar ideological conception in the musical 
art. By this I do not mean that Shostakovich’s Eleventh Symphony is 
“better” or “more perfect” than all other symphonies that have ever 
been written. My idea is a different one. Such an orchestral canvas 
as the “1905” Symphony could only have been painted by an artist 
with a revolutionary world outlook. It could only have been produced 
as a result of the forty years development and expansion of Soviet 
creative art, as a result of extensive and varied experience garnered 
by that art. The Eleventh Symphony sums up, also, the personal de- 
velopment of Shostakovich as a composer; it is the fruit of his com- 
prehension not only of the immense problems of reality but also of 
his own work as a composer. 

But the Eleventh is not only a “summing up.” It is, in fact, too soon, 
much too soon, to think of summing up Shostakovich’s work. He is in 
the prime of his musical life and will yet produce more music that will 
delight his listeners and, perhaps, evoke more disputes. 

That is a matter for the future. Why should we try immodestly to 
raise the curtain that divides us from tomorrow? It would be far better 
to show our gladness that there is amongst us today a man endowed 
with great talents, a humanist, an artist whose work is capable of 
evoking thought, warming the heart and exciting the emotions. 
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